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‘Unhappy Mexico 


Huerta, as an officer of Mexico’s - 


army, was a loyal supporter of Por- 
firio Diaz. Later, he was loyal to 
Madero, under whose direction he 
overcame the rebel forces of Orozco 
in the north. He fought loyally 
against Felix Diaz until he realized 
that this new rebel leader could not 
be driven from his stronghold in the 
capital city. The arsenal was prac- 
tically impregnable. In it were large 
supplies of arms and ammunition, 
with food enough to supply the wants 
of Diaz’s men for two months. Re- 
peated assaults upon it had failed. 


‘ Diaz had lost only 200 men; Madero 


had lost 2000. Huerta’s soldiers were 
disheartened. Then came Blanquet, 
with 1200 men, suggesting the deposi- 
tion of Madero, who had been a fail- 
ure, as President and had no hold 
upon either the army or the people. 
Huerta yielded. Madero was deposed 
and placed under arrest; his brother 
and his evil genius, “the most hated 
man in Mexico,” was put to death; 
Huerta and Diaz made an alliance, 
and Huerta is Provisional President. 
Ex-President Madero and ex-Vice 
President Suarez have been killed. 
Has peace been restored? Who can 
tell? Since Madero displaced Porfirio 
Diaz there has been a rebellion in 
nearly half of the States, usually a 
rebellion with no purpose except that 
which moves a group of bandits. Sev- 
eral State Governments now decline 
to recognize Huerta. In the north, 
General Orozco and General Salazar 


and Emilio Gomez, who asserts that 
he is Provisional President, are in- 
clined to accept Huerta, but prefer 
Felix Diaz, General Figueroa has re- 
volted, and it is said that he can 
gather a large force. There is talk in 
the north of secessiori and a new re- 
public. No one seems to know what 
course will be taken by Zapata, in the 
south. The country needs a strong 
man in command. Madero, the spirit- 
ualist, who broke his promises and 
was guided by his greedy and un- 
scrupulous brother, was a weak one. 
Huerta and Felix Diaz are of another 
type. They are inclined to use the iron 
hand, but they have no sufficient or 
trustworthy army. 

The Mexican people sorely need the 
good offices of their friends abroad. 
Huerta, Diaz, Orozco, the revolting 
Governors, and even Zapata, profess 
to be laboring and fighting for the 
welfare of their country. How fortu- 
nate would their country be if by the 
unselfish efforts of friends in other 
lands these warring leaders could be 
brought into agreement in the inter- 
est of peace and upon a common 
ground of _ enlightened national 
policy! If such a mission should be 
undertaken, those charged with it 
should be eminent representatives*not 
of the United States alone, but also 
of two South American nations. 

Thanks to the wisdom shown by 
Mr. Taft, the participation. of the 
United States in such a movement 
would not now, we think, excite sus- 
picion and resentment in Mexico. 
Thruout the recent disturbance there 
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has been no manifestation of anti- 
American feeling. It is now known 
that Madero, seeking to bind the 
army to himself when it seemed to 
be drifting away, assiduously circu- 
lated a report or an assertion that Mr. 
Taft was about to intervene with 
troops. But this does not appear to 
have excited Mexican hostility. 

Mr. Taft himself has proved in the 
last two years, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that he is a true friend of 
Mexico, moved by no desire to acquire 
for the United States an inch of her 
territory, but longing to see her 
peaceful, prosperous and justly gov- 
erned. Before he became President 
he was notably successful in missions 
which called for tact, wisdom and the 
arts of conciliation. A few days hence 
he will lay aside the cares and duties 
of his high office. Because of his char- 
acter, his experience and his attitude 
toward Mexico during the last two 
years, we can think of no other man 
so well qualified to offer friendly aid 
to the embittered factions in that 
country. 

Let us suppose that the temporary 
Mexican Government should be ap- 
proached by a group of peace com- 
missioners, led by William Howard 
Taft, and including eminent repre- 
sentatives of Argentina and Brazil. 
It may be that Mexican pride or the 
ambition of factional commanders 
would prevent the acceptance of aid 
offered by such a group, but the ex- 
periment would be worth trying. And 
if the friendly aid should be accepted, 
and if conferences should give Mexico 
a long peace, with agreement upon a 
broad and just national policy, the 
work of that commission would have 
its place in history and in the hearts 
of millions of grateful people. 

This Mexican condition is most de- 
plorable. After twenty-five years of 
peace and quiet and prosperity under 
the tyranny of Porfirio Diaz, during 
which time it was hoped that the 
turbulent country had learned the art 
of self-government, it appears that it 
has learned nothing.. Can tyranny 
teach liberty? It seems not. The 
atrocious murders of President 
Madero and his brother-and of Vite- 
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President Suarez excite indignation 
like that which shocked Europe when 
King Alexander of Servia and his 
wife Draga were slain in their palace 
by assassins in the interest of the 
present King Peter. Our own Gov- 
ernment may or may not be involved 
in the disorders that will further fol- 
low ; but this is the great lesson to be 
learned, that peace resting on force is 
not to be trusted. Diaz did not re- 
generate Mexico. It is only universal 
education, teaching _ self-control, 
moral as well as that of reading and 
writing, that will save a state. Mexi- 
can civilization rests on a volcano, 
and the volcano is now in eruption. 

In the government of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines our nation is tak- 
ing the right way to provide for ulti- 
mate self-government; and that is by 
education and the practice of peace- 
ful provincial and local gover.,ment. 
Mexico will not be a safe place to live 
in till its peasants are educated. It 
would be a blessing to Mexico if a 
similar regime could be inaugurated 
there, and we do not believe that any 
European power would hesitate to ap- 
prove, under the present deplorable 
circumstances, our forcible interven- 
tion; but that is not our duty. Mexico 
is an independent nation, and only ex- 
treme necessity would warrant what 
would be a real blessing to that dis- 
tracted country. For the present, and 
we hope permanently, we must keep 
hands off, however much Americans 
in that country may desire interven- 
tion and even annexation. 


The President’s Veto Sustained 


It was almost more than was to be 
exnected that the President’s veto of 
the immigration bill would be sus- 
tained; but it is a matter for pro- 
found satisfaction that the House of 
Representatives refused to override 
the veto. The one point in dispute 
was, whether the literacy test should 
be required, shutting out any who 
cannot read. But why can they not 
read? Simply because their countries 
have been governed by an aristocracy 
of wealth and learning who wished to 
keep their numbers, as did the Demo- 
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crats in Massachusetts in the old 
Whig days, “conveniently small.” It 
was the tyranny of the few that kept 
the many ignorant. When'these poor 
and illiterate peasants have wished to 
come to this land of liberty and free 
schools, and were glad to pay abund- 
antly for the privilege in doing the 
humblest work, we have gladly wel- 
comed them to what we called a land 
of liberty, a refuge for the opprest; 
and Congress so far forgot itself as 
to enact a law reversing all our old 
policy. But a second thought has 
saved our honor and our pride. 

The aged Pope Pius X laments the 
death of his beloved sister, and 
sympathy goes to him. She was one 
of those whom the literacy test of the 
immigration bill would have shut out 
from this country. 


Joaquin Miller 


The death of Joaquin Miller at the 
age of seventy-one leaves no Ameri- 
can poet his equal. We remember him 
as he first appeared above the literary 
horizon. He broke upon us from the 
Far West as the Poet of the Sierras. 
His first poem was “Arazona,” thus 
misspelt. He came to the conven- 
tional East with the affectation of a 
cowboy, his trousers tucked in his 
high boots, and his long, brown hair 
rolling up over his shoulders, and odd 
stories were told of his unconven- 
tional doings at functions where he 
was entertained. His name he had 
changed from the absurd classical 
Cincinnatus to the Mexican Joaquin. 
But it did not take long for him to 
visit barber and tailor, and soon he 
was drest and shod like the rest of us. 

But. there was very little of the 
wild West in his poems or prose 
sketches. His pen did not assume the 
style of the rude miner or the China- 
man, as did that of John Hay or Bret 
Harte, men who perhaps taught Kip- 
ling .to use the dialect of Tommy 
Atkins. Joaquin Miller’s taste was 
not rude, and he did not care to em- 
bellish splendid ignorance with rime. 
His topics were those of common hu- 
manity—love, courage, truth, honor; 
their lessons told as other poets have 
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told them, vigorously, decently, and 
with an unusual native sense of the 
sweetness of honeyed words. The 
sense of verbal music was remark- 
ably developt in him. His style was 
copied from no poetic model; but he 
was steept in the splendid imagery 
and stories of the Bible. 

The Western magazines, not know- 
ing that of which they speak, have 
been accustomed to assert that Joa- 
quin Miller never received due recog- 
nition in this country as a poet, ex- 
cept in California. It gives the lie to 
this charge against Eastern editors to 
state that nearly thirty years ago, in 
two years alone, THE INDEPENDENT 
publisht thirteen poems from his pen, 
and these were followed by a long 
series of descriptive prose articles. 
Here is one of the most vigorous of 
his poems, printed in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, March 23, 1881: 


TO RUSSIA 


“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth?’ 


Who tamed thy lawless Tartar blood? 
What David bearded in his den 
The Russian bear in ages when 
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You strode your black, unbridled steed, 
A skin-clad savage of the steeps? 

Why, one who now sits low and weeps, 
Why, one who now wails out to you: 
The Jew, the homeless, hated Jew! 


Who girt the thews of your young prime? 
Why, who but Moses shaped your course 
And bound your fierce, divided force, 

United, down the grooves of Time? 

Your mighty millions all today 

The hated, homeless Jew obey. 

Who taught all histories to you?. _ 

The Jew, the hated, homeless Jew! 
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will ever get if you send such copy,” 
was the reply.. Horace Greeley’s cac- 
ography is famous, or infamous; but 
it was not so hard to read because he 
formed every letter after his own 
system, and you only had to learn his 
alphabet. Dean Stanley’s manuscript 
was a fearful puzzle to our editors 
and printers, yet it had a scholarly 
distortion which gained it absolution ; 
but Joaquin Miller’s deserved no par- 
don. It skipt letters or ran a mean- 
ingless stub line where letters he was 
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A NOTE FROM JOAQUIN MILLER TO THE EDITOR; NOT SO EASY TO READ AS IT LOOKS 


Who taught you tender Bible tales 

Of honey-lands, of milk and wine, 

Of happy, peaceful Palestine, 
Of Jordan’s holy harvest-vales? 
Who gave the patient Christ, I say? 
Who gave you Christian creed? Yea, yea, 
Who gave your very God to you? 
The Jew! The Jew! The hated Jew! 


But if. THE INDEPENDENT was for 
years so partial to Joaquin Miller, to 
prepare his manuscript for the press 
was the task of the united editorial 
board. He was hardly the product of 
the schools, tho not uneducated, and 
he could not spell, and his writing was 
the most careless and illegible that 
ever came to this office. His prose was 
harder to decipher than his poetry, 
and it was the editor’s duty to guess 
and rewrite with a pencil many a 
word over the line to save the com- 
positor from profanity. When Bishop 
Gilbert Haven once climbed to our 
composing room he remarked to a 
compositor, “You are pretty near 
Heaven up here.” “Nearer. than you 


not sure of ought to be; but when we 
had read or guessed it he was for- 
given. 

As a man Joaquin Miller was gen- 
tle and lovable, even when he trans- 
grest conventions. He spoke for jus- 
tice, and particularly for the Indians, 
who were his friends. He loved to be 
with them. In his later life he retired 
to a ranch on a knoll near San Fran- 
cisco, where he built a group of very 
small houses for himself and friends, 
and he surrounded them with thou- 
sands of roses and trees planted with 
his own hand and watered by a maze 
of pipes from a higher source. There 
he lived as a retired philosopher, a 
western Thoreau, a more musical 
Whitman, or like our own John Bur- 
roughs, welcoming many visiting pil- 
grims to his blossomed shrine. For 
two years he had suffered from paral- 
ysis, but we have heard whispered his 
hope to conclude his greatest poetical 
work, which he would show no one. 
But death unlocks cabinets. The 
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Aeneid Virgil wished burnt because 
it was not filed smooth to his liking. 


Defacing the Czar’s Portrait 


The Russian Government decided 
to commemorate the third centenary 
of the Romanoff dynasty by issuing 
at the beginning of the year a series 
of postage stamps which bore the 
portrait of the reigning Czar and his 
distinguisht ancestors instead of the 
coat of arms, but the new stamps 
have been withdrawn because the 
loyal Russian people would not con- 
sent to sully the sacred image of 
their sovereign. Postoffice officials and 
clerks even in the central office at St. 
Petersburg refused to cancel the 
stamps. Several Orthodox bishops 
sent in energetic remonstrances 
against the “outrageous indignity” 
and demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of the issue. The True Rus- 
sian press attacked the Government 
for its action, declaring that it had 
attempted to undermine the love of 
the people for their emperor and had 
given new encouragement to the 
hydra of revolution. One Russian 
journal suggested the substitution of 
the picture of Tolstoy, whom nothing 
could further defile. 

We Americans, who lick George 
Washington and blacken the face of 
Benjamin Franklin without the 
slightest compunction, are inclined to 
smile at these instances of Russian 


iconolatry, but it is a failing common ° 


to human nature everywhere and 
there are many indications that we 
are not free from similar super- 
stition. Think for example of the 
thousands of magazines which have 
been debarred from the mails because 
the Star Spangled Banner was dis- 
played on the cover of the Fourth of 
July issue. In Panama not long ago a 
vaudeville performer coming too 
closeto'the footlights accidentally stept 
on a Panaman flag draped over front 
and there was danger of interna- 
tional complications until he amended 


his error by kissing the flag! A promi- 


nent labor leader was furiously de- 
nounced as a traitor to his country 
because he spoke from a stand 
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decorated with the American flag 
and photographs were publisht to 
prove that his foot actually touched 
it. It is quite possible, but if or- 
ganized labor never does anything 
more unpatriotic than to step on the 
flag we shall be greatly relieved. Our 
revolutionary ancestors used the 
Stars and Stripes for rugs, table- 
cloths, handkerchiefs and waistcoasts 
and thought thereby to honor it, but 
it appears they did not know what 
patriotism was in those days. A New 
Jersey town was recently thrown into 
excitement because an English boy in 
the public school refused to swear 
allegiance to the American flag. The 
proper way to look at it would be to 
have excluded him from the privilege 
and reserve the ceremony to those 
who are or intend to be American 
citizens. 

It sometimes seems as if supersti- 
tion, now being eliminated from re- 
ligion, is going over into patriotism. 
At this rate it will not be long before 
we reach the level of Holy Russia. 


The Pribiloff Seals 


By far the most important and re- 
markable zoological preserve on the 
face of the earth is the two Pribiloff 
Islands, which came into the posses- 
sion of the United States with the 
purchase of Alaska. To those islands 
the seals from more than a thousand 
miles away flock to bring forth their 
young on land. They are polygamous, 
and they congregate in the summer 
in families, one strong male ruling on 
an average fifty females gathered 
about him. In 1870 there were about 
2,500,000 seals gathered in the isl- 
ands; the weaker or younger males 
were driven off from the breeding 
families and herded separately by 
themselves. These are the superfluous 
bachelor males. 

For years our Government leased 
the right of killing these superfluous 
males, to the number of 100,000 a 
year, to a company, it being forbid- 
den to kill any females, or any males 
less than two years old. Whether they 
confined their killing to the legal limit 
is not now of our concern. Several 











years ago our Government ceased to 
renew such leases and have since had 
agents in the islands to kill useless 
males and sell the skins. During all 
these years wehave received over 
$10,000,000 from leases and sales. 

But the number of seals has stead- 
ily decreased from 2,500,000 to the 
present number of 215,000. The rea- 
son for this loss is not the killing on 
land, but the killing in the ocean and 
out of season. Canadian and Japan- 
ese sealers created a great and profit- 
able industry in hunting the seals on 
their feeding grounds. Those killed 
were mostly females. Of those shot 
and killed in this pelagic sealing not 
half were secured, and for each of 
these killed there was the loss of two 
young, one born and one unborn. We 
trust wholly the report of President 
David Starr Jordan that this is the 
full cause of the rapid diminution in 
the number of seals. 

By a treaty of 1911 with Russia, 
Great Britain and Japan pelagic seal- 
ing is-forbidden for fifteen years. The 
enforcement of this provision is the 
only assurance that the seal industry 
will not be utterly destroyed, and the 
most wonderful of animal preserves 
with it. As this prohibition would be 
wholly to the advantage of the United 
States, and to the loss of other na- 
tions, the treaty allowed Great Brit- 
ain 15 per cent each of the product 
of the land sealing. 

But a law was enacted last year at 
Washington, by some mistake, to pro- 
hibit all land sealing for five years. 
This is unfortunate for several rea- 
sons. It will stop the annual pay- 
ments to Great Britain and Japan, 
and they would have a good right to 
abrogate the treaty on the ground 
that we had not kept our agreement. 
Pelagic sealing would then be re- 
sumed, with the extermination of the 
herd. That law of last year ought 
to be immediately repealed. There is 
absolutely no reason to forbid the 
killing of the superfluous males. It 
does not reduce the number of young 
seals. If 30,000 useless bull seals 
were killed every year the Govern- 
ment would receive for the skins 
$1,200,000, to say nothing of the sub- 
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sidiary animal life which depends on 
it. The blue foxes are bred there and 
feed on the carcasses left over in the 
winter. The fox-pelt is worth as 
much as a seal-skin, and 40,000 have 
been taken in forty years, with in- 
creasing numbers until this year, 
when they are being reduced by star- 
vation. For these reasons we urge the 
immediate repeal of the act; and in 
doing so we express our surprise that 
a majority of one in the Congres- 
sional committee could not have seen, 
as the other three did, the absurdity 
of trusting an agent of the company 
which had leased the islands, and 
made their profit out of it, instead of 
such competent experts as President 
Jordan, who made his earlier fame as 
an ichthyologist, and Charles H. 
Townsend, director of the New York 
Aquarium, who by a study of thirty 
years has made himself the leading 
American authority of sea-fish, and, 
by visits to the Pribiloff Islands, of 
the habits of the seal as well. These 
men have no financial interest to care 
for, only the interests of the country 
in the preservation of this most in- 
teresting and important zoological 
preserve. 


From the Dark Ages 


In the days of Henry Clay Trunbull 
we could. expect good archeology, 
good science and reasonable theology 


- in the Sunday School Times, but such 


an article as that in the last number 
by an S. T. D. with the title “Was the 
World Created in Six Days?” is 
simply discouraging. It does not un- 
derstand that the first chapter of 
Genesis is to be interpreted by liter- 
ary sense and not by selecting from 
the dictionary any definition of “day” 
that may best fit the doctrine of in- 
spiration which the writer chooses to 
accept. 

The plain meaning of the story 
is that when God began to create, 
to “carve out,” the heavens and 
the earth he found the material 


a chaos “without form and void,” as’ 


in the earlier Babylonian cosmogony, 
and that in a succession of six ordi- 
nary days having each a morning and 
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an evening he organized it into a 
world of light and ‘continent and 
ocean and clouds and vegetable and 
animal and human life. Of course, it 
was not all done in six days, as every 
common school teacher now knows, 
but not every S. T. D., for the writer 
is allowed to try to show how it might 
have been that in six successive days 
all this was done, and that, too, fol- 
lowing the geologic periods between 
the first verse when “in the beginning 
God created the heavens and the 
earth,” and the first day of the third 
verse; just as if there had been no 
succession of day and night before 
the creation of man. The science is an 
utter hodge-podge, and it is only right 
to warn the innocent reader not to be 
misled by it. Take this statement 
about the fourth day as a specimen: 
Science believes that there came a time 
when the axis of the earth was suddenly 
changed, and consequently the climatic zones 
were changed, becoming as they are today. 
If this was done on the fourth day, it could 
have occurred in a comparatively short 
time. 
That bit of news will startle .the 
astronomers. 


Hobson’s Council of National 
Defense 


In our editorial “The Specter of 
Militarism,” publisht two weeks ago, 
we stated: 


The Navy League is spreading broadcast 
a petition for a council of national defense, 
to be composed largely of military men. 
Everyone knows what such a council will 
urge. 


Arthur H. Dadmun, Secretary of 
the Navy League, writes us: 


But four of the sixteen members of the 
proposed council are military men, so I 
think you should correct the above state- 
ment, which is manifestly erroneous. 


According to the Hobson bill, as 
now amended by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and reported favorably 
to the House, the following sixteen 
men will constitute the Council of 
National Defense: The President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of Navy, the 
chairmen of the Senate committees 
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on Appropriations, Foreign Rela- 
tions, Military Affairs and Naval Af- 
fairs, the chairmen of the House 
committees on Appropriations, For- 
eign Affairs, Military Affairs and 
Naval Affairs, the chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army, an officer of 
the navy not below the rank of cap- 
tain, the president of the Army War 
College and the. president of the Navy 
War College. 

We have italicized the gentlemen 
in the above list who we think might 
reasonably come within the “mili- 
tary” category, omitting the Presi- 
dent, altho he is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy. Even 
so we find ten “military” men out of 
sixteen on the “council.” 

We still submit, therefore, that it 
will not require the services of a 
soothsayer to predict what such a 
council will urge, and we beg leave 
to add that it will not be a reduction 
of taxes. 


Another Greek Temple 


And whom do you suppose it is in 
honor of this time? Why, the Ameri- 
can Indian, to be sure! Just what we 
might expect from our American 
architects, isn’t it? Not so inappropri- 
ate, tho, as the Hellenic monument to 
be erected to Lincoln at Washington, 
for there was a good deal of the 
Indian in the make-up of the ancient 
Greek, both morally and physically. 
Young Benjamin West, fresh from 
the wilds of Pennsylvania, when he 
saw the Apollo Belvidere for the first 
time exclaimed, “Why it is a Mohawk 
brave!” a remark which shocked and 
amused the eighteenth century cog- 
noscenti very much. 

The million immigrants who enter 
the Narrows of New York Harbor 
every year will expect to see an 
Indian the first thing and so they 
will; two of them, in fact, one a 
bronze equestrian statue down_ in 
front trying to look as much like a 
Roman general as possible, the other, 
a colossal bronze figure surmounting 
a portico and peristyle of sixteen 
Ionic columns. The monument is the 
gift of Rodman Wanamaker, and 
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President Taft broke ground for it 
last Saturday in the presence of 
thirty-three chiefs in full feather, 
many of whom had fought against 
the white man in days gone by. 

Dr. Joseph Kossuth Dixon in the 
opening speech said: “So far as can 
be learned never before in the history 
of mankind has a monument been 
erected to a race of people.” This is a 
very startling statement. We had 
hitherto supposed that monuments to 
the Indian were not uncomraon in 
America, altho in recent years the 
tobacco trust has supprest most of 
them. But leaving the wooden Indian 
out of consideration, some of our best 
sculpture has been inspired by the 
aborigines. To mention only the 
largest and latest of our Indian mon- 
uments, what is the matter with the 
colossal concrete statue erected by 
Lorado Taft on the bluff above Rock 
River, Illinois? To our mind this. pos- 
sesses most of the virtues that are 
lacking in the monument designed by 
Thomas Hastings for the entrance to 
New York harbor, tho that is giving 
it very high praise. It is original, in- 
digenous, appropriate, impressive 
and imperishable. If we had more 
men of the courage and insight of 
Lorado Taft there would be less dan- 
ger that the archeologists of the 
future who excavate the ruins of our 
civilization would classify us -as 
a Greek colony of the most decadent 
period of the Hellenistic Age. 


Our Vacation Number 


One number, every year, our read- 
ers have a chance to make better or 
worse than the other issues, which we 
plan and issue without their collabo- 
ration. This issue is the Vacation 
Number, which never fails to inter- 
est us. In 1913 its date falls on 
June 5. 

But we must receive your contribu- 
tions long before June; by the Ist of 
May we want to have all the material 
in hand. First of all, the photographs. 
Last year we asked for pictures con- 
taining water—or suggesting it some- 
how. This year we want trees. Trees 
are an ideal subject in photography. 
Are you impressionistic? Look to 
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their high flung branches. Are you 
Dutch in your inclination—fonder of 
Cuyp and Vermeer than of Monet 
and Manet? Then photograph. the 
trunk of the old beech-tree by the 
mill. Cubists alone will be baffled by 
tree-forms. But not all of the photo- 
graphs we hope to see will be tree- 
portraits, primarily. In some of them 
the major interest will be animal life, 
or human life or habitations, in ‘the 
foreground. Not that personality is 
lacking in trees; Hawthorne knew 
better than that, and so does every 


-woodsman. 


Prizes will be awarded for the best 
photographs we receive—one prize of 
$15 and one of $10. For all others two 
subscriptions for one year will be 
awarded, when work is reproduced 
which does not win a prize. There is 
one caution: if you wish us to return 
photographs unused, you must en- 
close a fully addrest and stamped en- 
velope with them. And on the back of 
each please explain fully what the 
picture is and add your full name and 
address. 

Besides the photographs, our read- 
ers annually send us, for this Vaca- 
tion Number, a great many letters; 
or, if you prefer to call them that, 
short contributed articles, based on 
your own vacation experiences, told 
just as you would tell them to a good 
friend..We cannot specify the most 
welcome contents, for we love variety: 
Humor, practical hints as to ways to 
enjoying one’s outing but above all, 
personal feeling. This is not an in- 
vitation to professional writers. Pro- 
fessionals are not excluded, but 
neither are they doubly welcome. We 
want our amateur subscribers to re- 
spond this time. Their accounts of 
vacation experiences or reflections 
upon them may be as short as they 
know how to make them, or anything 
up to 500 words in length. They will 
have to be very good to exceed that 
length, and yet prove acceptable. The. 
prizes for these little articles are in 
the same amounts as the prizes for 
photographs. Also, anything printed 
but not given a prize will be recog- 
nized by subscriptions. Illustrations 
furnisht by the contributor will add 
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to the chances of winning a prize. Do 
not use photographs as illustrations 
in this department if you can offer us, 
instead, pen and ink drawings, or 
pencil sketches, or any other dis- 
tinctly personal illustration. Most of 
us-can take fairly good photographs; 
the few of you who can use color or 
black and white owe it to our friends 
not to hide your light under a bushel. 
Yet we do not scorn interesting 
photographs, by any means, and the 
written accounts of vacations, which 
we hope to receive, with or without 
pictures, are absolutely unrestricted 
as to style, scene and scope. 

Do not put off doing the good deed. 
Begin your contribution to the Vaca- 
tion INDEPENDENT now. Please ad- 
dress pictures or text to the Vacation 
Editor. 


The Korean Conspiracy Case 


The facts given in the article this 
week by Mr. Pieters on their face 
raise the grave suspicion that torture 
was actually inflicted on the prisoners 
charged with conspiracy to kill Gov- 
ernor-General Terauchi. This sus- 
picion does not so much depend on the 
unanimous assertion of the hundred 
and more prisoners that their confes- 
sions were forced by torture as on the 
failure of the Court of First Instance 
to meet this charge, and on its re- 
fusal to call witnesses for the defense. 
The case has been dragging on before 
an appellate court, and there -the 
prisoners have again been questioned 
after the French style of procedure 
adopted in Japan, and witnesses have 
been called, but no decision has been 
rendered. We sincerely hope, for the 
honor of Japan, that either the charge 


of torture will be disproved, or, if it © 


prove true, that those police officials 
guilty of it will be properly punished. 
This we must believe will be done, for 
we have no question of the desire of 
the rulers in Japan to adopt civilized 
methods in the prosecution of justice. 

The only excuse for such torture, if 
it were really used to force confes- 
sion, is that it has been of old times 
the practice in both China and Korea; 
and Japanese officials in Korea may 
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have been tempted to use the old 
Korean way in a case that seemed of 
so great importance. But we wait for 
the conclusion of the present trial be- 
fore saying anything further, except 
to note that the conduct of the judge 
in the Court of Appeals has universal - 
approval for his fairness and 
patience ; and that the lawyers for the 
defense seem to be depending not 
wholly on success in disproving the 
charge of conspiracy, but are also 
trying to prove that this was a politi- 
cal conspiracy, and is not to be tried 
as an ordinary criminal offense. 


In Brief 


Wiliam H. Taft, ’78, Professor of Law, 
$5000 a year; Howard H. Jones, ’08, foot- 
ball coach, $4000 a year—New Haven 
Dispatch. 


“Now what do you think of that, my cat, 
And what do you think of that, my dog?” 


General Huerta, who has seized the 
Presidency of Mexico, reports to President 
Taft his accession and adds that “from 
now on, peace and prosperity will prevail.” 
We wait anxiously to see it. 


It is a curious law lately past in the 
State of Washington which forbids the in- 
termarriage with those not of the white 
race unless both are citizens of the United 
States. It is intended to apply to marriage 
with Japanese. 


The week has brought absolutely no re- 
liable news of fighting in the war against 
Turkey. The weather has been most un- 
favorable, and it is suspected that negotia- 
tions are being carried on looking towards 
the submission of Turkey to the terms of 
the four allies. 


At last the friends of temperance have 


’ succeeded, against great opposition, in en- 


acting a law which allows prohibition 
States to prevent the admission within 
their borders of intoxicating liquors in 
express or other packages. We shall now 
learn whether it is constitutional. 


We have already warmly approved the 
request for incorporation, as at present 
guarded and controlled, of the one hundred 
million Rockefeller foundation for benevo- 
lent purposes. It has been refused incorpo- 
ration once by Congress, from fear that it 
might do something dangerous, but those 
dangers are now eliminated, and the Sen- 
ate committee, in recommending it, wisely 
remarks that if Mr. Rockefeller preferred 
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he could tie this immense sum up for half 
a century for purposes not to be approved. 
As it is, the purposes are good, and the 
election of new trustees must be approved 
by the President, the Chief Justice, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House, and the presidents of the 
universities of Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, and Chicago. That makes 
assurance doubly sure. 


The Senate of the great Statc of Ohio 
has ratified the amendment for the popular 
election of Senators. Other States are 
likely to follow, giving us the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It is not so very hard to 
amend the Federal Constitution, and there 
is no difficulty in amending State constitu- 
tions, if the people really want to do it. 


The passage, under the influence of Gov- 
ernor Wilson, of the “seven sisters” bills 
relieves the State of New Jersey of the 
long discredit of being the State to which 
corporations have resorted for privileges, 
which they ought not to possess. These acts 
will cost the State money, but give it honor. 
Now the corporations will flee to West Vir- 
ginia for their next best chance for 
privilege. 


We have previously told of the union of 
several denominations in China in theologi- 
cal education, and of the plans proposed 
for union of several theological seminaries 
in California. Dr. Dunning tells in The 
Congregationalist of the hopeful success of 
the union of Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Congregationalists of Canada, in consoli- 
dating their theological seminaries affiliated 
with McGill University. The plan is already 
in operation and is working successfully, 
and the Episcopalians are at present con- 
sidering whether they will join the forces 
with it. 

The report that Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
first President of China, was to visit the 
United States, we took pains to deny sev- 
eral months ago. Since then he has been 
engaged in a project to develop a system 
of railroads in China. Now he has been 
sent to Japan to develop commercial and 
political agreements with that empire, and, 
it is believed, to try to secure recognition 
of the republic. But it is much to be de- 
sired that the United States should be the 
first to recognize the Republic of China. 
It is only a few years ago that Japan was 
at war with China. Can it be that our coun- 
try has been waiting till China were forced 
to accept the terms for a loan imposed by 
the six powers? 
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It is a slight relief to the deep disgrace 
of barbarism to know that the number of 
lynchings in this country is sensibly dimin- 
ishing, as we think it is also in Turkey. 
The recorded number in 1892 was 235, and 
the next year 200. In 1908 it was 100; in 
1909, 87; in 1910, 74; in 1911, 71, and in 
1912, 65. Of these last, 11 were in Georgia, 
5 each in Alabama, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, while there were 
I each in the Northern States of North 
Dakota,- Oregon and Wyoming. Of the 
entire number 15 were white, and of the 
50 negroes 3 were women, and 12 were 
charged with assaults on women. 


Millions seem to be cheap and easy when 
it comes to education. The University of 
Pennsylvania asks for an endowment of 
twenty millions, and is not unlikely to get 
it. For the endowment of its incorporated 
colleges for negroes in the South the 
American Missionary Association asks only 
a million to be distributed between half a 
dozen of them; and the Congregationalists 
are talking about raising a million for 
starting new churches in cities. 


Our journals are properly full of the 
civil war in Mexico. It is at our borders. 
A penny near the eye hides the sun. But 
the Mexican war is of no importance in the 
world’s history; it is out of the current; 
it will change nothing. But the Balkan war 
is a very different matter. It creates his- 
tory; it affects the destiny of nations for 
thousands of years. It helps liberty; it 
overthrows long tyranny. It lifts life and 
progress in the place of stagnation. If we 
looked at things as they are, we should 
have pages and pages on the Balkan war, 
and give but stray items to the Mexican 
news. 


Were we a Rockefeller and possessed of 
uncounted millions, and not anxious to let 
our neighbor’s right hand know what our 
left hand was doing, would not we try a 
little international business just now? Here 
is China, desperately anxious to open her 
country and to protect her borders against 
rapacity, and there is a group called the 
six powers which, like dogs in a manger, 
refuse to allow the young republic to bor- 
row the money which would give it zesi 
and strength. Would we, if we were that 
imagined Rockefeller, step in quietly and 
relieve the harassed republic? Would a 
group of banded multimillionaires who had 
the world vision do it? We don’t know; 
perhaps one of these days such a thing 
might be. If Madagascar could only have 
found such a friend in her fatal peril}! 

















To the history of and criticism of these 
conceptions and their terminology Profes- 
sor Eucken has brought thoro and careful 
reading, acute and candid criticism, and a 
clear and solid style. While he is at home 
among the systems of the past, he seems 
equally familiar with the controversies of 
the present. Above all, he has studied brev- 
ity, and has mastered the art of expressing 
in a few words tlie results of patient re- 
search and critical discrimination. . 

The writer of this notice was constrained 
to recommend the work for translation to 
his friend and former pupil by his estimate 
of the intrinsic value of the treatise and 
the desire that it might be brought within 
reach of English readers as eminently 
suited to the times. He can say with as- 
sured confidence that there are few books 
within his knowledge which are better 
fitted to aid the student who wishes to ac- 
quaint himself with the course of superla- 
tive and scientific thinking and to form an 
intelligent estimate of most of the current 
theories.* 

These were the words with which 
Professor Eucken was introduced to 
the American public thirty-two years 
ago by one who was a good judge of 
men and books, the primary qualifi- 
cation of a college president. Now 
again Professor Eucken has come to 
America; this time in person, but 
under the auspices of Harvard 
and the University of New York, 
instead of Yale. This time he 
reaches a larger audience; partly 
owing to his greater fame, partly to 
a change in the popular attitude to- 
ward the views he presents. Four 
years ago, when Eucken received the 
Nobel prize for the greatest work of 





*The Fundamental Concepts of Modern Philo: 


'ritically and Historically Consid- 
ered Eucken, Professor in Jena. 
Translated by . Stuart Phelps, Professor in 
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idealistic literature, there was no 
book of his accessible to the English 
reader, for the translation instigated 
by President Porter was out of print. 
Since then all his important works 
have been brought out in England 
and America; and the periodical in- 
dexes record a growing interest in 
his thought, corresponding to that 
which is manifested in Germany. 

The Nobel prizes have failed to car- 
ry out the intention of its founder, 
which was to place $100,000 or so im- 
mediately into the hands of a man 
who had made a signal contribution 
to science, literature, or peace. In- 
stead of this, the Nobel committees 
absorb a liberal moiety of the income 
of the fund in local “administrative 
expenses” and usually give the resi- 
due, now amounting to some $37,000, 
to men whose reputations have long 
been establisht ; for example, in liter- 
ature, Sully-Prudhomme, Mommsen, 
Bjérnson, Mistral, Kipling, and 
Heyse. But in so interpreting their 
mandate the Nobel committees have 
fulfilled another useful function, pos- 
sibly as much needed as that con- 
ceived by Alfred Nobel. If they have 
not discovered original genius, they 
have at least pointed it out to the 
world at large. The men thus distin- 
guisht as having contributed to hu- 
man progress have extended their in- 
fluence over their contemporaries, as 
well as received a due appreciation 
of their efforts. The Nobel prize does 
not add to the stature of a man, but 
it does elevate him to a pulpit. 

In the case of Eucken the value of 
this is evident. He did not need the 
assistance of the Nobel fund in or- 
der to prosecute his researches, for 


the laboratory expenses of a meta- 
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physician are but slight, and Jena is 
as cheap a place to live as can now- 
adays be found in civilized lands. 
The award of the prize did not, of 
course, add to his reputation in philo- 
sophical circles, but Eucken does not 
believe that the influence of a phil- 
osopher should be confined to philo- 
sophical circles. He repudiates entire- 
ly the aloof, impartial, disinterested 
spectator attitude which philosophers 
in general have thought it necessary 
to pretend to assume. The question 
is, in short, what kind of a scientist 
the philosopher should imitate: the 
chemist who transforms the world in 
which he lives, or the meteorologist 
who merely records the atmospheric 
currents without attempting to guide 
them? Eucken is not only a teacher; 
he is a preacher. He has a message 
which he believes of vital importance 
to his contemporaries, soit cannot be 


a matter of indifference to him that: 


he is, in his later years, gaining a 
wider audience, that his works are 
the most widely current philosophical 
writings of the present day in Ger- 
many,* and are being extensively 
translated into other languages. 
This growing popularity is all the 
more noteworthy since it is not at- 
tained by any novelty of form; or 
even brilliancy of style. Eucken never 
tries to stimulate thought by shock- 
ing the reader with audacious para- 
doxes, as did Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, as do Shaw and Chester- 
ton. He has none of the freshness of 
. phraseology and wealth of novel illus- 
trations which attract to James and 
Bergson their wide circle of admir- 
ers. He does not, like Ostwald and 
Haeckel, make use of the direct and 
concrete mode of expression which 
has been introduced into literature by 
modern science. Eucken always 
writes in a serious and methodical 
style, elaborating his line of thought 
as he goes along with exactness and 
just proportion; expressing himself 
in general and abstract terms, rarely 
making use of imagery or concrete 
illustrations, never introducing per- 
*So says Professor Heinrich Weinel in an inter- 


esting article on “Religious Life and Thought in 
Gosmnny To-day,” in the Hibbert Journal, July, 
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sonalities. A sweeter-tempered phil- 
osopher never lived. He speaks no 
evil, even of the dead. He indulges in 
no polemics with his contemporaries. 
In his historical works he passes thru 
all fields of thought, gleaning good 
grain wherever he goes, and saying 
as little as possible about the tares 
and brambles that he finds with it. 
Very curiously, it has been Euck- 
en’s lot to. have been closely associ- 
ated, on the faculties of small univer- 
sities, with the two men whose views 
are most antagonistic to his: at Basel 
with Nietzsche and at Jena with 
Haeckel, and he has been on the best 
of terms with both of them. I was 
particularly interested in what Pro- 
fessor Eucken told me of Nietzsche, 
whose’ personality and philosophy 
were in such violent contradiction. 
This advocate of ruthless brutality, 
this scorner of sympathy and compas- 
sion, was in reality a most tender- 
hearted man, but too shy and sensi- 
tive to be popular; and when his feel- 
ings were hurt he wrote down in a 
passion what he felt at the moment. 
At.the University of Basel Profes- 
sor Eucken often served with Niet- 
zsche on the examining committee 
of candidates for the doctorate in 
classical philology. On such occasions, 
if the student appeared to be getting 
the worst of it in the verbal contest, 
Nietzsche would be observed to be- 
come more and more nervous until, 
finally, he could contain himself no 
longer and would break in with lead- 
ing questions: “I suppose you mean 
so-and-so?” or “Do you not believe 
this or that?” until he got the student 
to say just about what he should have 
said in the first place. Professor 
Eucken does not regard the wide- 
spread influence of Nietzsche as alto- 
gether evil, believing he should not 
be held responsible for all the vaga- 
ries and extravagances of his devo- 
tees. The reason of Nietzsche’s popu- 
larity, according to Eucken, is his 
strong individualism; for the Ger- 
mans, in spite of governmental con- 
trol and the Social Dembéracy, are 
pronounced individualists in charac- 
ter. The German will insist upon hav- 
ing his own house, hig own seat, his 
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own opinion. This sounded strange to 
the American, accustomed to have 
Germany referred to. as the most 
regimented of nations. 

But modern Germany is a land of 
incongruities and contradictions, a 
wild confusion of swirling cross- 
currents. The increase of population, 
the checking of 
emigration, the 
amazing prosper- 
ity, the extension 
of commerce, the 
demand for terri- 
torial expansion, 
would indicate a 
sound physical 
constitution and 
a healthful 
growth. The im- 
mense sale of 
serious works on 
religion and phil- 
osophy shows a 
revival of inter- 
est in spiritual 
affairs. Yet, if we 
were to judge of 
the character of 
the people by the 
most conspicuous 
of its’ achieve- 
ment in art and 
literature, we 
should say that 
modern Germany 
is hopelessly de- 
cadent and cor- 
rupt. In drama 
and fiction Gallic 
license is allied 
with Gothic coarseness. In art hid- 
eousness and viciousness are de- 
picted by means of strange and vio- 
lent methods. Germany of to-day, as 
seen by the tourist, is a land of 
spotted painting, spotted literature, 
and spotted faces. 

In the little university town of 
Jena the incongruities of modern 
Germany are curiously conspicu- 
ous. In this historic stronghold 
of Protestantism, this leader in 
the Eniigneenment, the home of 
Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, Fichte, 
the Humboldts, Hegel, Schelling and 
Wieland, the barbarous customs of 
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the past have the strongest hold. 
A student is likely to miss his 7 
o’clock Wednesday -lecture on the 
spiritual life because he sat up 
till 2 o’clock drinking compulsory 
beer with his corps brothers in the 
middle of the market-place. And he 
may cut his 8 o’clock Saturday lec- 
ture because he 
has an impera- 
tive engagement 
to cut off the 
nose or the ear 
of a fellow stu- 
dent at the Men- 
surort of W6ll- 
nitz. 

Among the no- 
bler manifesta- 
tions of the spirit 
of new Germany 
the tourist is 
likely to take 
‘most. interest in 
the architecture. 
Here, indeed, he 
will find much 


that is displeas- 
ing and _ eccen- 
tric, but that in 
itself is encour- 


aging, for it 
shows that we 
are in the pres- 
ence of a living 
art which is not 
content to keep 
to the safe and 
beaten paths, but 
would strike out 
new ways for 
itself. In city and country unex- 
pected forms and colors delight the 
eye on villa, monument and public 
building ; new and ingenious solutions 
of problems as old as man. The mod- 
ern German architect is not the imi- 
tator, but the rival, of the master 
builders of the past. He knows how to 
harmonize the old with the new, util- 
izing the old to give him inspiration, 
but not permitting it to hamper him. 
A striking example of this is the new 
university buildings of Jena, erected 
on the 350th anniversary of the uni- 
versity in 1908. The whole group cost 
only $375,000, not so much as some 
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single buildings in our leading uni- 
versities, yet I know of none more 
satisfactory from both the utilitarian 


and the esthetic point of view. Here. 


the problem of harmonization was 
particularly difficult; not: only must 
the new buildings fit into the picture 
of old Jena, but a tower of the an- 


cient ducal castle was actually _to_be ~~ thoose..aiixip 
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o’clock in the morning. Some seventy 
students I count, and among them 
about a dozen women, not segregated, 
but scattered here and there, for Jena 
is coéducational now, and masculine 
resentment at the intrusion of wom- 
en has quite died out. The students 
may seat themselves wherever they 
card with name and 


incorporated. Yet the architect, Theo- hour if they want to hold a particular 


dor Fischer, has made no sacrifices to 
the spirit of antiquity. At Oxford the 


newer buildings either clash violently... 
with their elders or imitate them so- 


closely as to be almost equally incon- 


venient and uncomfortable. The Jena . 


buildings look as tho they: might well 


, of student: 
‘with a fixed” -desk and book rack in 


place. rds and even the desks 
are scrawled with automatic writing 
and sketches by the inattentive hands 
ts..The seats, long benches 


front, are better.than those found in 
English universifies, but not so good 


have been built by Kurfiirst Johann as the American individual seats. 


Friedrich der Grossmiitige .in 1558, - The 


"are. plenty of windows along 


but are up to date, commodious, hygi-... one sidg,of,the room, and the walls— 


enic, well ventilated, steam’. heated,.: 


equipt with electric lights and-clocks, 
and electric vacuum cleaners. -- 


There are no superfluous statues «4 small B&ickboard. On the wall is a 


stuck around in niches and,on pedes- ~mosaic- 


white Weslight green below—dif- 
fuse the rays agreeably. The floor 
slants down to a plain pine desk and 


rtrait.of the late Professor 


tals. The adornment, plastie and.poly- “ Abbé, the real patron of ‘the Univer- 
chromatic, is strictly structural:.It is i 
put where it belongs. With the*passi- 


ble exception of a Rodin bust of Mi- 
nerva in the vestibule, I did not. see 
any “objects of art” that I could have 
carried off without tearing down the 


sity, for, a prosperous optician is of 

much mere use to a modern univer- 

sity than a.needy Gross-Herzog. 
Promptly.on the hour a vigorous 


shuffling ‘and stamping of feet an- 
nounceg; the arriyal of the professor, 


building. On the stone of the-north .who begins with, “Mein’ Herren und 


facade are roughly chiseled the Ephe- 
sian Diana in the gable, and, beneath, 
four Egyptian-like figures represent- 


ing the four faculties. That of Philo- 


Damen” as his first foot steps upon 
the platform. A German professor al- 
ways gives good measure, a full hour- 
ful, prest down, shaken together and 


sophie, with solemn and inscrutable- running over; no period of prelimi- 
face, is very appropriately nearest to nary meditation on what he shall say 
the lecture room of Professor Euck- and of casual conversation at the end, 
en. As we enter we see opposite the as often in America. Nor do the Ger- 


portal to the Aula, the university hall 
of state, on either side of which are 
gigantic paintings emblematic of the 
transmission of culture, a grown 
man on one side holding out his torch 


man professors find it necessary to 
adopt the low voice, indifferent air 
and hesitating utterance regarded at 
Oxford and Harvard as the mark of 
the gentleman and the scholar. In 


to a young man, that he may light fact I find, in roaming about our uni- 


his torch by it. The most important 
picture at the Jena University is the 
Auszug . deutscher Studenten im 
Jahre 1815 by Hodler, who used as a 
model for the middle figure the 
youngest son of Professor Eucken. 
Auditorium No. 1, the largest class- 


versities, that so many of our young- 
er men have adopted this pitch and 
tempo, being often inaudible and 
never impressive to the back seats, 
that I am tempted to lay down the 
law that the younger the instructor 
the poorer the voice. When I com- 


room of the new building, is assigned plain of it they reply coldly: “Ons 
to Eucken, and we find it already can never shout and tell the truth.” 
about half filled, altho it is not yet 7 But Eucken is evidently not afraid 
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that being heard will impair his ve- 
racity. You might take him for a re- 
vivalist. You would not, be wrong if 
you did. His voice rings out loud and 
clear. He is tremendously in earnest. 
Occasionally, when he thinks of it, he 
sits down. But not for long. He 
springs to his feet and throws him- 
self forward on the reading-desk in 
the effort to really reach his audi- 
ence. He~clasps his hands to his 
breast and then throws his arms out 
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quotes Plotinus, the first religious 
philosopher, for whom he has as high 
regard as have Maeterlinck and Berg- 
son. We must’ utilize the force of 
faith; must bring this Christian 
power into modern life. True ability. 
is moral ability. Labor is not merely 
activity ;it has a purpose; it is di- 
rected against opposition. By strife 
and striving we must reach the real- 
ity of the spiritual life. Thru. labor 
and love we attain our true selves. 


- THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF JENA 


wide, as tho to seize the Geistesleben 
with which his heart is overflowing 
and spread it far over a materialistic 
and indifferent generation. Who can 
doubt the reality of “the spiritual 
life” after he has seen Eucken? It 
shines in his face. We do not need to 
be told that Activism is his philoso- 
phy. It shows in his movements. He 
lives his theories. Few philosophers 
do, luckily for most of them. 
“Happiness” is the subject of this 
lecture. The spiritual life is the theme 
of it, as always. The spiritual life, he 
Says, goes out from within and trans- 
forms the werld, thus giving true 
happiness. We must work with the 
world movement if we would partake 
of its divine purpose. And here he 


The fulfilling of duty is inner free- 
dom. The unrest and stress of the 
present day are the signs of a new 
spiritual birth. The function of phil- 
osophy is not to afford intellectual or: 
esthetic gratification, but it is to 
deepen and enrich life. To the fine old 
German saying, “A man is more 
than his work,” Eucken added “Man- 
kind is more than his culture.” It is 
a Lebensanschauung rather than a 
Weltanschauung that he teaches, for 
to him a theory of life is more im- 
portant than a theory of the cosmos. 

These are merely a few fragmen- 
tary thoughts that I gathered in that 
memorable hour. Of no value in them- 
selves, I give them merely to prove 
that I got something out of the lec- 
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ture, for I never understood spoken 
German until I heard Eucken. But 
even a deaf man would have found 
it profitable to be there. A second lec- 
ture followed immediately, on “Pessi- 
mism and Optimism,” delivered with 
the same vigor and listened to with 
the same interest. Professor Eucken 
is now sixty-seven years old, and 
would be Carnegied if he were in an 
American university, instead of giv- 
ing lectures from 7 to 9. His hair 
and beard are pure white, but set off 
handsomely his pink cheeks and his 
bright blue eyes still unspectacled. 
And when he leaves the lecture 
room he does not leave his work, but 
goes to more of it at home. On one 
wall of his study is a photograph of 
Michael Angelo’s “Creation,” from 
the Sistine Chapel, and on the oppo- 
site a cast of a section of the Parthe- 
non frieze. Between these is the desk 
of the man who has brought together 
the highest aspirations of Greek and 
Christian culture; a table stacked 
high with papers and manuscripts. 
His correspondence is now volu- 
minous, but he answers all letters 
promptly and carefully, writing his 
replies in the old fashioned way, with 
a pen. He receives all visitors and 
will talk of his philosophy to a single 
auditor with the same unwearied en- 
thusiasm as to an audience. Even 
those’who are repelled by the severity 
of his literary style are attracted by 
the charm of his personality, and this 
accounts in large part for his devoted 
following in all parts of the world. 
After granting me an interview 
which took the heart out of his after- 
noon, Professor Eucken returned 
good for evil by inviting me to dinner 
in the evening, when I found that the 
lady on my right was from Nebraska 
and the one on my left from Switzer- 
land, while around the table I saw a 
young Boer from the Transvaal, a 
don from Oxford, a professor from 
Tokyo, and representatives of I don’t 
know how many other nationalities. 
The extension of the influence of 
Professor Eucken thru this hearty 
hospitality is due largely to his wife. 
Frau Eucken, has happily not con- 
fined herself to the duties which the 
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Kaiser prescribes as woman’s only 
sphere, Kirche, Kueche und Kinder.* 
She is not only wife, mother and 
housekeeper, but artist and musician 
as well. Her success in managing 
what might be called an international 
salon of philosophy is facilitated by 
her ability to converse in many lan- 
guages. On account of the generous 
hospitality extended to students and 
strangers by the Eucken household a 
removal was made last year to a new 
villa in the suburbs. Professor Euck- 
en’s wife and daughter are with him 
now in America. 

Eucken’s philosophy of life is dra- 
matic. His life has been undramatic ; 
the even, ordered course of the typical 
German professor, made even more 
uneventful by reason of his mastery 
of the gentle art of not making ene- 
mies. Born in Aurich, East Friesland, 
January 5, 1846, he studied at Géttin- 
gen under Lotze, and at Berlin under 
Trendelenburg ; taught for four years 
in a gymnasium; then for three years 
in the University of Basel; in 1874 
was called to the University of Jena, 
where he has ever since remained, in 
spite of calls to larger institutions. 
His inner life has been as uneventful 
as its external aspects; continuous, 
methodical, logical development of 
thought, without leaps or backslid- 
ings. ; 

First, in 1878, he laid the foun- 
dations in the study of the concepts 
of philosophy which attracted the at- 
tention of President Porter. Seven 
years later he was ready to outline 
his own guiding theory in a volume 
bearing the characteristically: Ger- 
manic title of ““A Prologomena for the 
Investigation of the Unity of the Spir- 
itual Life in the Consciousness and 
Acts of Mankind.” From this stand- 
point of the unique significance of the 
spiritual life he then reviewed the 
whole history of the evolution of 
philosophy from Plato to Nietzsche. 
His purpose in this work, known in 
English as “The Problem of Human 
Life,” was as he explains, “to afford 
historical confirmation, of the view 
that conceptions are détermined by 





*These must, I suppose, be translated into 
English as “kirk, kitchen and kids.” 
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life, not life by conceptions,” and 
“that human destinies are not decided 
by mere opinions and whims, either 
of individuals or of masses of indi- 
viduals, but rather that they are ruled 
by spiritual necessities with a spir- 
itual aim and purport, and that for 
man a new world dawns, transcend- 
ing the merely natural domain—the 
world, namely, of the spiritual life. 

The sentences quoted are alone 
enough to show that Eucken’s “his- 
tory of philosophy” is a very different 
thing from what usually goes by that 
name, that is the chronicling of the 
speculations of successive generations 
of metaphysicians, each one wiping 
clean the slate before he began to 
write. Eucken sees an aim and pur- 
pose in philosophic thought. He does 
not regard it as a mere amusement 
or as an intellectual exercise, but 
rather as a method by which human- 
ity may grow into a higher sphere of 
existence. The vital need of the day, 
then, is to awaken the present indif- 
ferent and busy generation to a reali- 
zation of the supreme importance of 
spiritual things and to the necessity 
of bringing the Christian religion into 
vital connection with modern thought. 

This is the task to which Eucken 
devoted his energies when by the close 
of the nineteenth century he had fully 
matured his views, and the rapid suc- 
cession of volumes which have since 
come from his pen are concerned with 
the moral and intellectual difficulties 
which nowadays impede religious 
progress. 

The development of natural science 
and especially the theory of evolution 
have led to the identification of man 
with nature. Yet the very fact that 
we have come to know that we belong 
to nature shows that we are more 
than nature. 

A transcendence of nature is already ac- 
complisht in the process of thought. A 
consideration of all the facts leads us to 
the result that a life consisting solely of 


nature and intelligence involves an intoler- . 


able inconsistency; form and content are 
sharply separated from each other; thought 
is strong enough to disturb the sense of 
satisfaction with nature, but is too weak 
to construct a new world in opposition to 
it. Life is in a state of painful uncertainty 
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and man is a Prometheus bound in that 
he must experience all the constraint and 
meaninglessness of the life of nature, and 
must suffer therefrom an increasing pain 
without being able to change this state in 
any way.* — 


From time to time in the course of 
history, spiritual impulses arise 
which are fundamentally  differ- 
ent from physical self-preservation. 
“They force human activity into par- 
ticular channels; they speak to us 
with a tone of command and require 
absolute obedience. Neither the in- 
terests of individuals nor those of 
whole classes prevail against them; 
every consideration of utility vanishes 
before their inner necessity.” Relig- 
ious movements show life in a par- 
ticular form; something emerges in 
it which, unconcerned with the weal 
and the wo of man, follows its own 
course and makes absolute demands. 
Man is not altogether the creature of 
his environment, nor are his moral 
standards determined by society. The 
individual is able in the light of his 
own conscience to approve and value 
something which all around him re- 
ject; and conversely to condemn and 
reject something which all around 
him esteem and respect. This opposi- 
tion of individuals to the condition of 
things in the social environment has 
been the main source of all inner 
progress in matters of morality. 

This line of thought leads Eucken 
to the conclusion that a new life dis- 
tinct from that of nature arises in our 
soul. The spiritual life is not the prod- 
uct of a gradual development from 
the life of nature, but has an inde- 
pendent origin and evolves new pow- 
ers and standards. We must recognize 
in the spiritual life a universal life 
which transcends man, is shared by 
him and raises him to itself. The phil- 
osophical treatment of history ought 
first of all to trace the liberation of 
life from the mere human; the inner 
elevation of our being to a more than 
human. 

In discussing the question of how 
man attains the spiritual life, Eucken 
steers carefully between the position 
of Buddhism, that each man must 


*Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal, p. 118. 
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work out his own salvation without 
any aid from above, and the extreme 
Calvinistic position, that man is 
purely passive and altogether unde- 
serving. Or to quote his own words: 


It is necessary to acknowledge that in 
all the spiritual movement which appears 
in the domain of man, there is a revelation 
of the spiritual world; as merely human 
power cannot lead the whole to new hights, 
in all development of the spiritual life the 
communication of the new world must pre- 


FRAU EUCKEN IN THE DINING 


cede the activity of man. At the same time 
where we are concerned with a life that is 
independent, and of which the activity is 
conscious and self-determined, the change 
cannot possibly merely happen to man; it 
must be taken up by his own activity; it 
needs his own decision and acceptance. 
Only thru ceaseless activity can life re- 
main at the hight to which it has attained. 


This leads to the distinctive form 
of Eucken’s philosophy of life, known 
as Activism. This is like Pragmatism 
in its rejection of the mere intellec- 
tualistic view of life and in basing 
truth upon a more spontaneous and 
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essential activity. But Eucken’s ob- 
jection to Pragmatism is stated in 
the following language: 

Pragmatism, which has recently made 
so much headway among English-speaking 
peoples and beyond them, is more inclined 
to shape the world and life in accordance 
with human -conditions and needs than to 
invest spiritual activity with an independ- 
ence in relation to these, and apply its 
standards to the testing and sifting of the 
whole content of human life. 


ROOM OF VILLA EUCKEN 


At its highest, religion has always been 
concerned with winning a new world and a 
new humanity, not with the achievement of 
something within the old world and for the. 
old humanity. 


It will be seen that Eucken does 
not fall in with the tendency of the 
times to subordinate the individual to 
society. The spiritual life springs up, 
not in the “social consciousness,” but 
in the soul of the individual, elevating 
his spiritual nature above all environ- 
ment. But such a person is guarded 
against the arrogance of a superman 
by realizing that this superiority is 
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not due to personal merit, but solely 
to the presence of the spiritual world. 

This, as Eucken recognizes, may be 
called a form of mysticism, but it dif- 
fers decidedly from the older mysti- 
cism in some important respects. It is 
not Quietism, but its opposite, Activ- 
ism. Eucken does not regard the indi- 
vidual as seeking a peaceful haven 
by absorption into the infinite; on 
the contrary, the infinite enters the 
individual and rouses him to. intensest 
and creative activity. 

Here Eucken shows a striking sim- 
ilarity to Bergson. The Geistesleben 
might: be regarded as a higher devel- 
opment or manifestation of the élan 
vital. Both involve the conception of 
an upward impulse acting at individ- 
ual points which thus become centers 
of spontaneous vital activity. It is 
curious that this view, so characteris- 
tically modern and as novel as any- 
thing can be in the realm of meta- 
physical speculation, should have sim- 
ultaneously and independently been 
made a fundamental doctrine by two 
philosophers so unlike in tempera- 
ment and training, the French phil- 
osopher starting from the standpoint 
of mathematical physics and Spen- 
cerian evolution, and the German 
from academic metaphysics and 
Christian theology. Such a coinci- 
dence, as well as the reception which 
the teachings of Bergson and Eucken 
have received in many’ lands, show 
that their common principle is in 
harmony with the spirit of the age. 
Eucken and Bergson met for the 
first time at Columbia University last 
week. 

It might be feared that Eucken, 
emphasizing as he does the individ- 
ualistic origin of religious inspiration 
and realizing as he does the injury 
done to the Christian cause by cling- 
ing to antiquated formulas and me- 
dieval conceptions, would be inclined 
to undervalue ecclesiastical. institu- 
tions and to advocate too violent a 
break with historic Christianity. But 
here again his moderation and sanity 
are manifest. He cannot be called 
orthodox from the standpoint of the 
establisht Lutheran Church. He 
agrees entirely with his colleague 
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Haeckel in condemning the union of 
Church and State, but for opposite 
reasons; Haeckel because the Church 
receives thereby artificial support ; 
Eucken because the Church is there- 
by hampered in its freedom of devel- 
opment. 

He* never, however, falls into the 
error of thinking that a “new” relig- 
ion can be made to order to suit the 
times, or even the needs of any. one 
person. He finds in historic Chris- 
tianity all the essentials of a perma- 
nent and universal religion, capable, 
when properly understood and pre- 
sented, of satisfying the severe re- 
quirements of modern thought and 
feeling. But this is not to be accom- 
plisht by merely eliminating what- 
— the modern mind finds objection- 
able 


A religion is not primarily a mere theory 
concerning things human and divine—such 
a theory can, of course, be quite easily put 
together with a little ingenuity—it discloses 
ultimate revelations of the spiritual life, 
further developments of reality, great or- 
ganizations of living energy, movements, in 
a word, which have convulsed the age: in 
which they came victoriously to birth, and 
have subsequently proved themselves strong 
enough to attract large portions of man- 
kind, weld each of these inwardly together, 
and set an invisible world before it as the 
main basis of life. In such upheavals of the 
life of the people there is opened a rich 
mine of fact which becomes the property 
of all men, and includes valuable experi- 
ences of humanity as a whole. He who 
would cut himself off from this great 
stream of experience, inward as well as out- 
ward, will soon find out how little the iso- 
lated individual can do in matters of this 
kind. It is easy to find fault with what 
tradition hands down, no less easy to draw 
up vague views of one’s own, but how im- 
mense is the distance which separates pro- 
cedure such as-this from the creative 
effort which urges its sure way forward, 
from the synthesis which embraces all 
men’s lives and exercises an elemental com- 
pulsion upon them.* 


Eucken’s clairvoyant faith sees 
thru the present anti-religious atmos- 
phere the dawning of a new era in 
which the spiritual life, shall again 
be dominant. Yet no one has recog- 
nized more clearly the alienation of 


*Christianity and the New Idealism, p. 146. 
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the Church from the cultural and the 
practical life of the day. This chasm 
is no doubt greater:in Germany, 
where the Catholic and Protestant 
churches are state institutions and 
identified with reactionary elements, 
than it is in our own country, where 
there is fortunately no Church, but 
many churches, all equally free to 
adapt themselves to changing condi- 
tions and to prove themselves useful 
to society in their own way. But it 
must be admitted that our churches 
are not, availing themselves of: this 
exceptional freedom and do not show 
the originality and diversity which is 
characteristic of life and growth. 

Eucken is conciliatory, but no com- 
promiser. He does not solicit for re- 
ligion a humble place in modern life 
by using arguments like those em- 
ployed in the sale of “patent medi- 
cines,” that it is innocuous at the 
least and may somehow do some good. 
He meets modern science upon her 
own ground. He claims for religion 
an equal practicality and efficiency; 
he demands for it a greater certitude 
and he is willing, as Jesus was will- 
ing, to put it to the pragmatic test. 

Since we have found that religion is 
linked thus closely with the whole, we need 
not make any timid compromise with cer- 
tain superficial contemporary movements 
and content ourselves with a lower degree 
of certainty, saying, for instance, that we 
can never altogether eliminate the subjec- 
tive element, and that religious truths can 
never have the certainty of such formule 
as 2x2—4. On the contrary, we maintain 
that it is a very poor conception of reli- 
gion which deems any certainty superior 
to hers, and does not claim for her truth 
a far more primary certainty than that of 
the formula 2x2=4. Only a shallow and 
perverse conception of truth can allow the 
certainty of the part to exceed the certainty 
of the whole.* 

Either religion is merely a product of 
human wishes and ideas under the sanction 
of tradition and social convention—and then 
neither art nor might nor cunning can pre- 
vent so frail a fabrication from being 
whelmed by the advancing spiritual tide— 
or else religion is based on facts of a supra- 
human order, and in that case the most vio- 
lent onslaught cannot shake her; rather will 
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it help her in the end, thru all the stress 
and toil of human circumstance, to discover 
where her true strength lies, and to ex- 


press in purer ways the eternal truth that 
is in her.f 


HOW TO READ EUCKEN. 


Eucken is not a man of one book. He has put, 
forth his ideas in many different forms; large 
volumes and little, works, historical, expository, 
argumentative, theoretical and practical, but his 
point of view has remained thruout his long 
productive career essentially unchanged, and is so 
clearly indicated in all his works that one may 
be sure of obtaining the fundamental principles 
of his philosophy from whatever volume he se- 
lects. If, however, I am expected to prescribe a 
particular book as an introduction to EBucken, I 
should say that the general reader who is inter- 
ested in the relation of philosophy to religion— 
and one who is not interested in that would not 
care to read Eucken anyway—would find Chris- 
tianity and the New Idealism (translated by 
Lucy Judge Gibson and W. R. Boyce Gibson. 
Harper, 75 cents) most suitable for the purpose. 
It is a small volume, as easy reading as any- 
thing of Eucken’s, and discusses frankly the pres- 
ent crisis in religious thought and indicates what 
he believes the churches ought to discard and 
what they must maintain of their inherited doc- 
trines and forms. The Truth of Religion (trans- 
lated by W. Tudor Jones. Putnam, $3.50) covers 
similar ground, but in a more thoro and theoreti- 
cal manner. 

The volumes entitled in their English version 
The Meaning and Value of Life (Gibson trans- 
lation. Macmillan, $1.25); The Life of the Spirit 
(translated by F. L. Pogson. Putnam, $1.50), 
are intended for the non-philosophical reader; 
while Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideals (translated 
by Alban G. Widgery. Macmillan, $2.50); Main 
Currents of Modern Thought: A Study of the 
Spiritual and Intellectual Movements of the Pres- 
ent Day (translated by. Meyrick Booth. Scribner, 
$4) ; and The Contest for the Spiritual Life (Put- 
nam, $3.50) are of a more technical character. 

The Problem of Human Life as Viewed by 
Great Thinkers from Plato to the Present Time 
(translated by Williston S. Hough and W. R. 
Boyce Gibson. Scribner, $2) differs decidedly from 
the ordinary history of philosophy in that the 
author is not trying to set at odds and overthrow 
the successive philosophers, but is seeking for 
whatever in them ts good and permanent, finally 
coming to “see them linked together as workers 
in one common task: the task of building up a 
spiritual world within the realm of human life, 
of proving our existence to be both spiritual and 
natural.” 

Single lectures ahd articles by Eucken readily 
accessible in English are: Religion and Life (Put- 
nam, 50 cents); Back to Religion (Pilgrim Press, 
85 cents) ; Can We Still Be Christians? (Macmil- 
lan); Naturalism or Idealism (the Nobel Lec- 
ture). 

4 titles of Eucken’s chief works in German 
and in the English versions are as follows: Die 
Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart (The Main Cur- 
rents of Modern Thought), 1878; Die Hinheit des 
Geisteslebens in Bewusstsein und Tat der Mensch- 
heit, 1888; Die Lebensanschauungen der Grossen 
Denker (The Problem of Human Life), 1890; 
Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt, 1896 ; 
Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion (The Truth of 
Religion), 1901; Grundlinien einer neuen Lebensan- 
schauung (Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal), 1907; 
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Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der 
Gegenwart (Christianity and the New Idealism), 
1907; Sinn und Wert des Lebens (The Meaning 
and Value of Life), 1905; JHinfiihrung in eine 
Philosophie des Geisteslebens (The Life of the 
Spirit), 1908; Erkennen und Leben (Knowledge 
and Life), 1912, will soon appear in English trans- 
lation. 

Of the numerous books and articles about 
Eucken which have appeared in Europe, it will 
be sufficient to mention: Rudolf Bucken. Die 
Erneuerer des deutschen Idealismus, by Theodor 
Kappstein (Berlin-Schineberg. Bucherlag der 
“Hilfe.” M. 1.50); Rudolf Bucken’s Werk, Hine 
neue idealistische Lisung des Lebensproblems, by 
Kurt Kesseler (Bunzlau: Kreuschmer, 
Eucken’s dramatische Lebensphilosophie, by Otto 
Braun (Ztsch. f. Philos. und Phil. Kritik, 1909) ; 
Rudolf Eucken’s Christenthum, by Ludwig von 
Gerdtell (Verlag von Becker). 

La philosophie de M. Rudolph LEucken, by 
Emile Boutroux (Acad. d. Sci. mos. et pol., 1910). 

It is unnecessary to give a list of articles 
about Eucken in American magazines because any 
library that contains the files will have a periodi- 
cal index, but a few references may be given: 
“Religious Philosophy of Eucken,” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, vol. 2, p. 465 (1909); “Eucken 
and St. Paul,” by Richard Roberts, Contempo- 
rary Review, vol. 97, p. 71; “Religious Philosophy 
of Eucken,” by Baron F. von Hiigel, Hibbert Jour- 
nal, vol.. 10, p. 660; “Eucken’s Philosophy of 
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Life,” ‘by W. Fite, The Nation, vol. 95, p. 29; 
“Eucken’s New Gospel of Activism,” Current Lit- 
erature, vol. 53, p. 67; “Idealism of Rudolf 
Eucken,” by 8. H. Mellone, International Journal 
of Ethics, vol. 21, p. 15. 

There are two excellent expositions of Eucken’s 
philosophy in English, by his students and trans- 
lators: Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life, by 
W. R. Boyce Gibson (Macmillan, $1.40), and: An 
Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy, by 
W. Tudor Jones (Putnam). The latter has the 
advantage of being the latest, and it was pub- 
lisht last fall. A briefer compendium, Bucken: A 
Philosophy of Life, by A. J. Jones, has recently 
appeared in a series of handy volumes known as 
“The People’s Books” (New York: Dodge Pub. Co. 
20 cents). 


Former articles of this series of “Twelve 
Major Prophets of Today” have appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT, as follows: Maurice 
Maeterlinck, May 4, 1911; Henri Bergson, 
June 8, 1911; Henri Poincaré, October 5, 
1911; Elie Metchnikoff, December 7, 1911; 
Wilhelm Ostwald, May 2, 1912; Ernst 
Haeckel, August 22, 1912. 


New York City. 


At Virtue’s Booth 


By Willard A. Wattles 


Ye have read of the fabled city where Folly cries her ware, 
The bartering crimson goddess who laughs thru Vanity Fair, 
And dread, they say, is the danger that lurks in her shining hair. 


And they say, the goodly people who pass on the other side, 
That the scarlet robes of Folly and the pomp of her purple pride © 
Are damp with a nameless vintage that the strength of men has dyed. 


It may be well for the goodly who seek the sheltered fold, 
And better it were that no man filled a crimson lap with gold; 
But what of the price at another fair where other toys are sold? 


I have not bartered in Vanity Fair, and yet at Virtue’s booth 
I pay a bitterer price than that for an emptier gaud, forsooth, 
When I fling on the pitiless counter there the lonely coin: of youth. 


There are days of toil, there are nights when sleep and the graciousness 


of rest 


Sit wide-eyed on the pillow where my burning cheek has prest, --. 
And I lie with empty arms awake who might sleep on Folly’s breast. 


I would not buy in Vanity Fair for all of her crimson cheat; 
Yet I am not of the goodly throng who pass on perfect feet, 
For I know that Folly’s face is fair and I know that her voice is sweet. 


Amherst, Mass. 
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What is Poetry? 


- By Joaquin Miller 
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[An editorial in this issue is devoted to our late contributor, From the scores of arti- 
cles contributed by Joaquin Miller to our pages we have chosen parts of two essays 
entitled as above, The best idea of the poet will be gained by a reading of his own work, 

ab 


but next to this nothing is more essent 


al'than the theory upon which he worked and by 
which he tested the poetry..of-other writers. 


The articles which form the basis of this 


contribution were publisht in ‘THe INDEPENDENT tor June 12 and June 19, 1879.— 


—Eprror.] 


I do not undertake to say who is 
a poet or who is not a poet. I have 
neither the capacity nor the audacity 
for this. You have a thousand teach- 
ers and interpreters of the books of 
men abler than I. 

I will go fur- 
ther back, and 
look not into the 
books of men, 
but into the book 
of Nature, of 
which all the 
books of men are 
at best only 
feeble interpreta- 
tions. 

“Heard melo- 
dies are sweet, 
but unheard mel- 
odies are sweet- 
er.” Written 
poems are deli- 
cious, but un- 
written poems 
are divine. 

I speak not 
about the art of 
poetry, but the 
inspiration of 
poetry. 

The art of 
poetry is found 


in books; the inspiration of poetry is’ 


found only in Nature. 

This book, the book of Nature, I 
studied in the wilderness like 'a monk 
for many years. And yet I do not de- 
spise the books of man. All:religions, 
said the great Chinese philosopher, 
are good. The only difference is some 


religions are better than others, and’ 


the apparent merit of each ‘depends 
largely upon a man’s capacity; for un- 
derstanding it. This is true of poetry. 


JOAQUIN MIELER IN HIS PRIME 


All poetry is good, written or un- 
written. I never read a poem in my 
life that did not have some merit and 
teach some sweet lesson. 

To me a poem must be a picture; 
and it must be a 
picture if a good 
poem, so simple 
that I can under- 
stand it at a 
glance, and see it 
and remember it, 
as I would see 
and remember a 
good sunset. 

I also demand 
that it shall be 
lofty in senti- 
ment and_ sub- 
lime in expres- 
sion. The only 
rule I have for 
measuring the 
merits of a writ- 
ten poem is by 
the hold. that it 
takes on my mind 
and memory. I do 
not want to re- 
member the 
words, but I do 
demand that it 
remain with me 
a. picture and become a part of my 
existetice. Take, for example, this 
familiar verse from Mr. Longfellow: 
And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold up their tents like the Arabs, 

And silently steal away. 

There is a picture that will depart 
from no-impressible clay. 

“Phe poem of Evangeline is a suc- 
cession of pictures. I never read 
Evangeline but once—it is a waste of 
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time to look twice at a sunset; but I 
believe I can see every picture in that 
poem as distinctly as if I had been 
the unhappy Acadian, for here the 
author -has called in all the elements 
that go to make up a perfect poem. 
When the great epic of this new solid 
Saxon tongue comes to be written it 
will embrace all that this poem em- 
braces./ New and unnamed lands; 
ships on the sea; the still deep waters 
hidden away in a deep and voiceless 
continent; the fresh and fragrant 
wilderness ; the curling smoké of the 
camp-fire; action, movement, : jour- 
neys; the presence, the. inspiring 
presence of woman; the ennobling. 
sentiment of love, devotion, and de- 
votion to the death; faith and hope 
and charity; and all in the open air, 
under the bent arch of heaven. 

For no great poem has ever been 
or ever will be confined in a parlor; 
or even fashioned from a city. There 
it not room for it there. You might 
as well try to grow a California pine 
in the shell of a peanut. Homer’s 
Odyssey, out of -which have grown 
books enough to cover the earth, 
owes its immortality to all this and 
its outdoor exercise. When this land 
is once more a wilderness and our 
language has perished from the earth, 
so far as I can guess, there is no liv- 
ing Saxon poet will endure the con- 
suming fire of translation, like the old 
Greeks,. except perhaps. Walt Whit- 
man. He cannot be made more rugged . 
or more rough than he is, and there’ 
is for him a large probability of pol- 
ish in translation. 

I was once riding alone over the 
mountains of Durango, in North 
Mexico, ‘when I- was overtaken by 
what. I thought to be a band of rob- 
bers. There was no escaping them— 
there was but this one mountain road 
climbing up the back of the great, 
steep, rugged mountain; and so I 
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did the best I could—joined them and 
fell into conversation with the leader, 
half expecting all the time to. be 
murdered. 

At last, as we climbed the lofty 
summit and looked down over the 
rich valley, with its cool waters wind- 
ing thru it, this black, hard-looking 
Mexican reined his mule, lifted his 
hat, and, looking over the valley, ex- 
claimed: Que hermosa! “How beau- 
tiful!” I felt no fear after that. 
We slept together that night; and he 
told me, this man who could not read, 
many pretty*things for my book. 

‘To these poets; these lovers of the 
beautiful; these silent thinkers ; these 
mighty mountaineers, far away from 
the rush:and the roar of commerce; 
these men who have room and 
strength and the divine audacity to 
think and act for themselves — to 
these men, who dare to have a.heart 
and enthusiasm, who love the beauti- 
ful world that the Creato¥made for 
them, I look for the leaven of our loaf. 

Would you like to know the secret 
of happiness—a secret that no navi- 
gator ever brought from the sea; a 
a-secret that no merchant prince was 
ever rich enough to purchase? I will 
tell you. The secret of happiness is 
the appreciation of the beautiful in 
Nature; the appreciation of God’s un- 
written poetry. Ah! you are disap- 
pointed. You expected me to tell you 
how to make a fortune, how to be 


_ famous. Do not be mistaken. The se- 


cret of ‘Happiness is the love of the 
beautiful; the secret of happiness is 
the appreciation of unwritten poetry. 

I would say: Learn to read the 
book of Nature every day around 
you—all is open before you; and then 
the books of men will be simple 
things. The greater includes the less. 

Love and comprehend beauty; for 
then you will love and comprehend 
the world. 


























Old Masters 


The Loan Collection of Mr. J 
‘at the Metropolitan 


By David 


Gems of the first water, the jewels 
of the European schools of art, are 
the paintings now on view at the 
Metropolitan Museum, loaned by 


in America 


. Pierpont Morgan’s Paintings 


Museum, New York 


C. Preyer 


seum, but which are still in storage. 
The fine, square gallery where they 
are arranged becomes a temple of 
the ideal and of beauty, that beauty 





HOPPNER'’S “SETTING SUN” 


A fine example of English eighteenth centu 
Godsal children was exhibited at the Royal Academ 
scarcely less markedly British than Romney himself. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, its presi- 
dent. The thirty paintings displayed 
are a selection from the treasures, 
estimated to exceed fifty million dol- 
lars in value, which have recently 
been loaned by Mr. Morgan to the mu- 


ry oO 1 if posturing. This portrait of the 
y in 1789 and is an admirable example of a painter 


which pleases the senses and ap- 

peals to the intellect, which is the 

highest mission of art. There is here 

perfect symmetry, unity of spirit, 

exquisite harmony of form and color, 

only here and there rising to pomp 
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and splendor, but all giving blissful 
repose, kindling the admiration for 
art which idealizes nature. 

The great Raphael altarpiece al- 
lures us first. Its divine purity of ex- 
pression, the subdued wealth of its 
colors silvered by : 
the light beyond, 
the glorious 
beauty of the 
Madonna and 
saintly women, 
offset by the ear- 
nest dignity of 
the Apostles, and 
then the ineffable 
charm of the two 
infants, make 
this early work 
one of Raphael’s 
masterpieces. He 
was but twenty- 
two and had nat 
yet acquired the 
greater floridity 
of style which 
came later. It is 
an example of 
Raphael’s most 
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: London; and a few years later it came _ 


into Mr. Morgan’s possession. 

When we stand before such a su- 
perb work of art we are most power- 
fully imprest with its beauty and 
magnificence—but we can’t help, at 
least in this case, 
to let the gross 
thoughts of its 
material value 
creep in. For the 
fact is that this 


us is the most 
valuable .single 
work of art™in 
America. When 
- we.consider that 
thirty. years ago 
‘the* British Na- 
tional Gallery 
bought the Ansi- 
dei Madonna 
from the Duke of 


$350,000—a 
work painted 


painting before - 


Marltorough for 


"abéut’: the ~same=- 


careful work, ex- 
quisite in finish 
and delicacy of 
modeling. 

This panel was 
painted in 1505 
for the nuns of 
St. Anthony of 
Padua, in Peru- 
gia,in whose con- 
vent it adorned 
the altar for al- 
most two cen- 
turies. But the 
good nuns be- 
came poor and 
had to sell their 





-A PASTEL,.BY LA TOUR, 


Apart from its interest as one of his’ best pro- 
ductions,* this portrait’ of Mme. de Mondonville 
has a history. Painted in 21753, it was exposed 
that. year in the Salon of the Lowvre. - Several 
years earlier, the artist had executed a portrait 
of M. de Mondonville, one of-his* best friends. 
The-wife of this friend; in suggésting that beyun- 
dertake her own portrait, addéd that she could 
pay only 25 louis for it.-La* Tour went to work, 
but when the charming portrait* had been finished, 


and its subject sent him the money’at the bottom 


of a box of sweetmeékts? he returned it. ‘There- 
upon Mme. de Mondonville sent him a silver dish, 
of a kind which shé had observed to be lacking in 
his gable service, and 30 louis in value. The dish, 
too, was returned, with word that La Tour valued 
his work at 1200 livres. This ‘spirit. is\in®striking 
contrast with that of Chardin, a confemporary, 
whose pastels are not eqial to La Tour's in 
quality, but whose oil ee command a far 
higher appreciation—and price, too. Chardin: let 
admiring friends have his productions at any price 
at all; or even in exchange for aawaistcoat which 
he happened to covet. 


‘ period, but not as 


fine as ours— 
then half a mil- 
lion dollars is a 
fair estimate to 
m ak e—which, 
however, is quite 
unnecessary, for 
it is really not for 
sale. ~ 

Another _ Ital- 
ian painting here 
is by Fra Filippo 
Lippi, who.paint- 
ed a half century 
before Raphael. 
This ~ arrange- 
ment of Saints 


treasured painting, in 1677, to pay 
their debts. Thus it came into possés- 
sion of the noble Roman house of 
Colonna, for which it is usually called 
the Colonna Raphael. They retained 
it for another century, when it was 
sold to the King of the Two Sicilies 
at Naples; and after the death of 
Francis IL it. was sold, in 1896, in 


with Donors has not yet developed to 
a harmonious, cohesive composition ; 
still Filippo was the first who had di- 
rect recourse to the individual as a 
substitute for the ideal. He it was who 
brought the human type into art, in 
exchange for that ideal.but conven- 
tional type of his im te prede- 
cessors, Fra Angelico and Masaccio. 
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RAPHAEL'S “MADONNA OF SAINT ANTHONY” 


This painting is known also as the Ripalda or Colonna Raphael, and is described by the English press as 
“probably the first great work of this master to crogs the Atlantic.” Jt dates from 1504-5. 
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Among the seven or eight Dutch 
and Flemish paintings I single out a 


masterful work by Meindert Hobbe- 


ma, so characteristic of the land- 
scape art of the Low Lands. It is a 
transcript of the peaceful beauty of 
nature given by a simple, serious and 
strong.man. The warm green of the 
trees, the tintling, golden sun rays 
playing around 

the trunks, the 
glimpse of far- 

off meadows, and 

the typical Dutch 

sky, full of clouds 

and still brilliant 
with light, it all 
gives us the at- 
mosphere of out 

of doors—we 
sense the smell 

of the earth, and 

our hearts ex- 
pand as we gaze 

into the immense 
vault that arches 
over forest and 
field. 

There are also 
five portraits. 
The famous 
“Nicolas Ruts,” 
by Rembrandt, 
glows in rich yet 
sober color. The 
— ~ Bea 

inal Ferdi- %3 ens 
nand,” by Ru- = contemporaries : 
bens is most 
characteristic of 
the artist in the 
debonair grace of 
the pose and the courtier’s smile on 
his lips. The two examples by Van 
Dyck are in his best manner before 
his excessive facility and his desire 
to please the Court at Whitehall made 
him lose the little sincerity he ever 
possest. 

A Spanish jewel is found in the 
“Infanta,” by Velasquez, with its 
elaborate toilet in the tiny pomp of 

royal childhood. 

. None of the French names is of a 
very great painter, and yet two of 
the examples here are exceptional in 


this painter,—and 
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GREUZE’S “SEWING GIRL” 


“Be piquant if oe ean’t be true,” 


ived up to the advice. Greuze 
renchman who had read his eighteenth cen- 
the Abbé Prevost’s novels 
translations from Richardson; 
bourgeois tales and tearful comedies; Rousseau's 
enervating rhetoric and sentimentalized sensual- 
ity. Yet his artfully contrived naiveté is not with- 
out its charm; and his young girls are the ad- 
miration of every undiscriminating art-lover. 
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merit. Greuze never painted with a 
nearer approach to sincerity than 
when his subject was a charming lit- 
tle maid watching her kitten: “La 
Devideuse.” True, his work is weak- 
ened by excess of sentiment and a 
leaning to prettiness. The portrait of 
Madame de Pompadour is an un- 
usual performance of Carl van Loo, 
who generally 
must be regarded 
as an uninspired, 
tho skilful, paint- 
er of the artifi- 
cial period of 
Louis XV. Here 
we find, with all 
the delicate frip- 
pery of rustic 
custume and flo- 
ral basket, no de- 
mand of taste 
sacrificed; and 
its decorative 
quality is well 
kept within the 
bounds of mod- 
eration, sobriety 
and harmony. 
The English 
school is most 
numerously rep- 
resented, and 
with one or two 
exceptions by 
portraiture. The 
powerful “Scene 
on the River 
Stour,” by Con- 
stable, is note- 
worthy. 
; That attrac- 
tive family group, “Lady Betty Delmé 
and Her Children,” bespeaks the rea- 
son why Ruskin spoke of Reynolds as 
the “lily sceptered,” for to all the 
force, and dignity, and life, and nat- 
uralness of these portaits there is 
added that most particular , distinc- 
tion: the crown of grace. We never 
find in his work the veneer of conven- 
tional elegance, but this was his su- 
preme gift—to present his people 
with characteristic charm and sim- 
plicity, always suggestive of mental 
and moral refinement. 


counseled 


Diderot's 
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There are magnificent portraits by 
Gainsborough, by Romney, Raeburn, 
and Hoppner. One of the most attrac- 
tive of all is the “Miss Farren,” by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, in its most 
natural and unaffected pose, with 
the finest landscape background 
Lawrence ever painted. As a critic 
of the time observed: “It is com- 
pletely Elizabeth Farren—arch, care- 
less, spirited, elegant, and engaging.” 
One day she came into the studio for 
a sitting, and was about to remove 
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her cloak, when the artist was so 
struck with her attitude that he 
begged her to remain as she was, 
and he so painted her, without 
sketches or studies—and he was 
twenty-one and never surpast this 
effort. 

This wonderful array of master- 
pieces gives an exciting foretaste of 
what is to come when all the treas- 
ures of the Morgan loan shall be 
exposed. 

' New York -City. 


The Korean Conspiracy Case 
By Albertus Pieters : 


[The writer of this article is a missionary in Japan of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America. He is one of the strongest and most experienced missicnaries there ; 
and because of his familiarity with the Japanese language he was chosen to attend the 
trial, which is conducted at Seoul in the Japanese language, wi-h which the missionaries 
in Korea are not familiar. Mr. Pieters is very careful in this article to express no opinion 
as to the guilt or innocence of the accused, and to make no statements not brought out 
in the trial, as the case is now being tried on appeal by a superior court.—Eprror. ] 


The trial before the Court of Ap- 
peals at Seoul, Korea, of 105 Koreans 
on the charge of having conspired to 
murder Gen. Terauchi, the Governor 
General, promises to be one of the 
great criminal cases of the twentieth 
century. It may be worth while to 
give a brief statement of the case at 
the stage now reacht, based not upon 
rumor or private information, but 
upon the solid ground of public pro- 
ceedings. : 

That the reader may have a clear 
idea of what is going on, it will be 
necessary first to explain the method 
of judicial procedure, which differs in 
many respects from that of the 
United States. The first work on 
every criminal case is done, of 
course, by the secret service men, 
who are sure to be particularly 
abundant in a country situated as 
Korea now is. These lay their infor- 
mation before the police and the sus- 
pected men are arrested, without 
a warrant being issued, and without 
any information being given the men. 
Bail may be granted under the law, 
but it is rather common for the court 
to refuse bail, lest advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity to destroy 


evidences of guilt. The men arrested 
are questioned by the police much as 
with us; and if there appears suf- 
ficient reason to hold them they are 
sent to the Procurator’s Court (ken- 
jitet, where that officer, who corre- 
sponds to our prosecuting attorney, 
conducts a preliminary but secret 
trial, at which the accused is exam- 
ined, but is not allowed counsel. 

If the procurator is satisfied that 
there is a case against the prisoner, 
he draws up a brief, setting forth 
the facts as he believes them to be, 
and this statement forms the basis of 
the public trial. It will be seen that 
the proceedings at the kenjitei occu- 
py a place in the order of events 
somewhat corresponding to our grand 
jury. The procedure leads to this im- 
portant difference, that the general 
public, and possibly to some extent 
the court, is inclined to view the in- 
dictment prepared by the procurator 
rather as a verdict already reacht 
than as a question to be investigated. 

The next step is the public trial, 
presided over by a judge and two 
associates, who render the verdict. 
There is no jury. The accused and the 
witnesses are examined by the pre- 
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siding judge. Neither the prosecutor 
nor the counsel for the defense—for 
here the accused is allowed counsel— 
take a very active part in the pro- 
ceedings. Questions asked by them 
are in the nature of suggestions to 
the judge, who puts them to the wit- 
nesses. 

After judgment is rendered by the 
Court of First Instance the case may 
go to the Court of Appeals, and, if 
important, still further to the Court 
of Cassation. 


Criticism of the above method is 


obviously out of place in discussing 
this or any other particular case. The 
officers of the law are obliged to 
administer the law ‘as they find 
it. The writer is not a lawyer, and 
does not speak with any special 
knowledge, but it is his impression, 
after more than twenty years’ resi- 
dence in Japan, that in ordinary 
cases the ends of justice are as well 
served by this procedure as by the 
methods of our own courts. 

In the present case the activity of 
the detectives resulted in a large 
number of arrests. Some of those ar- 
rested were releast after the police 
examination. Others were banisht to 
the Island of Quelpart without public 
trial, by an exercise of extraordinary 
power vested in the police, under 
what is known as the Peace Preser- 
vation Regulations. Four died, two 
in prison and two shortly after re- 
lease. Three became temporarily in- 
sane. The procurator held 123 for 
public trial. 

This public trial began in the 
Court of First Instance, June 28, and 
judgment was delivered September 
28, 1912. The indictment sets forth 
a mass of allegations which center 
about the theory that the New 
People’s Society, originally estab- 
lisht, possibly, for innocent pur- 
poses, had become by the summer of 
1910 an organization having as its 
objects the establishment of a mili- 
tary academy at West Chientao, be- 
yond the Tumen River, in Manchuria, 
the making of preparations for a war 
of independence, and the assassina- 
tion of prominent Japanese officials. 
Baron Yun Chiho is supposed to 
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have been the president and to have 
been fully cognizant of its treason- 
able and criminal purposes. 

Baron Yun is a highly educated 
man. He studied at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, under Bishop E. E. Hoss, of 
the Southern Methodist Church, and 
was for a time professor in the 
Anglo-Chinese College at Shanghai. 
He speaks English, Japanese, Chi- 
nese and French, besides his native 
tongue, and addrest the Edinburgh 
Conference, in the spring of 1910, 
in fluent and excellent English. He 
has held many important positions 
under the Korean Government, . hav- 
ing been Vice-Minister of Education, 
and a member of the special Korean 
embassy at the coronation of the 
Czar of Russia. He is the foremost 
Korean Christian, is president of the 
Anglo-Korean school at Song Do, and 
is reputed to be a man of mild dis- 
position. 

Treasonable meetings were, says 
the indictment, held at Seoul, par- 
ticularly on September 10, Novem- 
ber 16, and December 3, 1910. 

From these meetings men and 
messages were sent out to stir up the 
members of the society to assassi- 
nate the Governor-General. Three 
times did the conspirators expect the 
Governor to visit the northern prov- 
inces, and each time they were ready 
to kill him, but the information 
that he was coming proved false. 
Finally word came that he was cer- 
tainly to come in the latter part of 
December, and that everything must 
be ready for the assassination. Mes- 
sengers hurried hither and thither, 
meetings of the conspirators were 
held, money was collected, and the 
bands of murderers gathered to wait 
for their victim at six railway sta- 
tions. The Governor escaped them 
all, in some cases because the 
train did not stop, in others because 
the assassins lacked courage at the 
critical moment, and often because 
the strict care of the police foiled the 
attempt. So determined, however, 
were the would-be murderers that 
they pursued the private car of the 
Governor-General to New Wiju, and 
lay in wait for him in the vicinity of 
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the car from 8:30 in the evening to 
3 o'clock the next morning, but 
fortunately he spent the night in the 
car and they lacked opportunity to 
make the attack. 

This attempt, in December, 1910, 
having completely failed, another 
was made and failed at the beginning 
of November, 1911, when General 
Terauchi went to New Wiju to at- 
tend the formal opening of the great 
steel bridge across the Yalu, com- 
pleting Japan’s trunk line connec- 
tions with Europe. 

The above is what we would call 
the indictment, which was laid bs- 
fore the Court of First Instance. The 
Court found seventeen of the ac- 
cused not guilty, but convicted the 
remainder and sentenced them to 
various terms of penal servitude, 
ranging from five years to ten. The 
106 who were convicted appealed, 
and we are now in the midst of the 
second public trial. One prisoner is 
out on sick leave and is not on trial. 

The Japan Chronicle gave a care- 
ful and measurably full account of 
the proceedings in the first trial, and 
the impartial accuracy of this report, 
so far as we know, has not been chal- 
lenger. The case as presented is 
marked by some peculiar features: 

First, by the number and charac- 
ter of the accused. Of Baron Yun we 
have already spoken. Among the 
others were many Christian pastors, 
elders, teachers in Christian schools, 
and others distinguisht for quiet, 
peaceable and godly lives. Very few 
were from the military or adventur- 
ous section of the populace, none, if 
we remember correctly, from the so- 
called criminal classes. Some have no 
religion at all. Two are Roman Cath- 
olics. A few are Methodists. A ma- 
jority are members of the Presby- 
terian Church of Korea. 

The second remarkable feature is 
that more than 100 of these men, in- 
cluding Baron Yun, confest to the 
police that they were guilty as 
charged. Certainly this is very un- 
usual. The crime with which they 
were charged was punishable with 
death, and for more than 100 men out 
of 123 to confess guilt of a capital 
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offense is not an ordinary occurrence. 

The third remarkable feature is 
that all, this time without exception, 
have withdrawn their confessions. 
Some did this before the Procurator’s 
Court, all the rest did it before the 
Court of First Instance except one, 
and that solitary exception has done 
it before the Court of Appeals, say- 
ing he was crazy when he acknowl- 
edged his guilt. 

The fourth remarkable feature is 
the fact that the confessions impli- 
cated many of the American mission- 
aries. Seventeen or eighteen of these 
were mentioned by name in the proc- 
urator’s brief as being accomplices, 
by such acts as taking charge of 
weapons, making speeches urging the 
assassination, reproaching the Kore- 
ans with cowardice, etc. 

In the official verdict of the Court 
of First Instance the names of the 
missionaries are not mentioned, but 
in the exhibits attacht to the verdict 
and bound in the same volume with it 
they figure prominently. These ex-. 
hibits are as much a part of the per- 
manent record as is the verdict itself, 
and with the exception of the fact 
that the missionaries were not ar- 
rested and placed on trial there is 
nothing to indicate that the court 
regards the statements. recorded 
against them as any less trustworthy 
than the other statements upon 
which the accused were convicted. 

The fifth remarkable feature was 
the absence of witnesses in court. The 
testimony of certain witnesses who 
had been examined by the police or 
by the procurator was referred to, 
but these witnesses were not pro- 
duced in court, altho counsel for the 
defense asked for them. Some docu- 
mentary evidence for the defense 
was received. One witness only was 
called and examined in court, a rail- 
way official, who produced the record 
of passengers carried between certain 
stations on certain dates. The prose- 
cution had alleged that bands of 
thirty men and upward had traveled 
by rail to various rendezvous on those 
dates, but the records showed an 
average of only six or seven passen- 
gers on all on those dates between 
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those stations. So far the prosecution 
certainly failed to establish its case. 
Whether the testimony of other wit- 
nesses would have been similar in 
trend must remain uncertain, for the 
court called no more witnesses. 

It is not questioned that the 
court was acting within the limits of 
its authority in refusing to call any 
or all witnesses. Yet it was a most 
unusual exercise of this authority. 
The examination of witnesses ordi- 
narily forms a part of the routine of 
court procedure in Japan as well as 
elsewhere. 

This action of the court led to a 
most dramatic scene, which may be 
called the seventh remarkable feature 
of the trial. The counsel for the de- 
fense retired in a body, and after con- 
sultation returned to the court and 
anounced that the refusal of all wit- 
nesses for the defense obliged them 
to assume that the court was not an 
impartial tribunal. In order to uphold 
the dignity of the judiciary and to 
protect fully the rights of barristers 
and their clients, they felt that they 
had no alternative but to move the 
exclusion of the judges, in accordance 
with Article 41 of the Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure. This action causéd an 
adjournment of a month, during 
which the motion was argued first 
in one court and then, on appeal, in 
another, but it was overruled and the 
original judges were ordered to pro- 
ceed with the hearing of the case. 

The eighth remarkable feature of 
the case is the one that. has excited 
the keenest interest. It is the expla- 
nation given by the accused of the 
fact that they confest themselves 
guilty of crimes of which they now 
say they are innocent. Since there 
was practically no evidence apart 
from these confessions (the prosecu- 
tion produced none whatever in 
court), and since the confessions are 
all repudiated, it becomes of the 
greatest interest to know how they 
came to be made. Baron Yun’s expla- 
nation in the lower court, as reported 
in the Japan Chronicle, was not 
clear. He has since told the Court of 
Appeals that he was tricked, and that 
he really made no confession ; that he 
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did make certain statements in reply 
to certain questions of the examiner, 
but that he had no idea he was con- 
fessing to any plot for assassination, 
the questions being so framed that 
their real purport was hidden from 
him. All the rest of the accused who 
confest assert that the confessions 
were dictated by the police and that 
assent was wrung from them by un- 
speakable torture. Before the Court 
of First Instance this was plainly 
and frequently said, and some slight 
details were given; but the court im- 
mediately silenced all who attempted 
to describe the tortures employed, 
and very little was on record until 
the Court of Appeals took up the 
case. In the present trial, which be- 
gan on November 26, we have lis- 
tened to little else than vivid and har- 
rowing tales of fearful sufferings. 
We have no desire to be sensational, 
but we do desire to be reasonably 
full, and give a list of the meth- 
ods alleged by the prisoners in open 
court to have been employed by the 
police. They say they were hung up 
by the thumbs, stript, flogged until 
unconscious, starved, burnt with hot 
irons, scorched with charcoal fires, 
stript naked in mid-winter, with ice 
water poured over for hours at a 
time, pricked with knives, bound and 
left for hours in half stooping posi- 
tions able neither to sit nor to stand, 
that their wrists were bound so 
tightly and left bound so long that 
pus issued from the swollen and sup- 
purating parts, and other similar 
things, too numerous, too hideous, 
and too indecent to mention. The re- 
markable thing is that these things 
are said by men who up to the time 
of their arrest were noted for truth- 
fulness and purity of speech and life, 
men who had for years measured up 
to the highest standards by which a 
man may hope to deserve to win the 
confidence and respect of his fellow- 
men. 

This charge of torture was met in 
open court by an absolute official de- 
nial. Since this article is written upon 
the basis of publicly ascertained and. 
settled facts, it would be out of place 
here to express an opinion upon this 
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question. Pending a thoro investiga- 
tion by the proper authorities, one is 
obliged to balance the testimony on 
the one side against that on the other, 
and to judge for one’s self whether 
the circumstances of the case can be 
better explained upon the one theory 
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or the other. But this leads us to the 
last, and, in some respects, the most - 
remarkable feature of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and that is this: these 
charges of torture have not been in- 


vestigated. 
Seoul, Korea. 


The Impossible War 


By David Starr Jordan, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 


[The remarkable fact that the Great Powers of Europe have refrained from hostili- 
ties during the Balkan war, the dilatory negotiations at London and the renewal of the 
war are the best of evidence that the “power behind the thrones”—T7'he Unseen Empire, as 
President Jordan calls it in his recent book by that title—has decided that it will not 
pay to provoke a conflict altho it does obviously pay to make people believe that a war 
is imminent. If such a delicate and involved question as the disposition of European 
Turkey—the fruitful cause of wars in the past—can be settled by those immediately 
concerned without involving other nations, it is hard to believe that any difficulty is 
likely to arise in the future which may not be settled by peaceful methods, President 
Jordan has in recent years devoted much of his time to the peace movement, which as 
a biologist he considers primarily from the standpoint of eugenics, His latest contribu- 


tions to THE 


INDEPENDENT on the subject are: November 14, 1912, “A Dream of In- 


vasion” ; July 6, 1911, “Concerning ‘Sea Power,” and December 21, 1905, ‘War and Peace 


Decadence.’”"—EnITor. ] 


What shall we say of the Great 
War of Europe, ever threatening, 
ever impending and which never 
comes? We shall say that it will 
never come. Humanly speaking, it is 
impossible. 

Not in the physical sense, of course, 
for with weak, reckless and godless 
men nothing evil is impossible. It 
may be, of course, that some half- 
crazed archduke or some harassed 
minister of state will, half unknow- 
ing, give the signal for Europe’s con- 
flagration. In fact, the agreed signal 
has been given more than once within 
the last few months. The tinder is 
well dried and laid in such a way as 
to make the worst of this catastro- 
phe. All Europe cherishes is ready 
for the burning. Yet Europe recoils 
and will recoil, even in the dread 
stress of spoil-division of the Balkan 


ar. 

Behind the sturdy forms of the 
Bulgarian farmers lurks the sinister 
figure of Russian intrigue. Russia 
and Austria, careless of their neigh- 
bors, careless of obligations, find in 
this their opportunity. And the na- 
tions of Europe in their degree are 
bound to one or the other of these 
malcontents. Neither Russia nor Aus- 
tria can be trusted to keep the peace 
even in her own interest, for both, 


thru debt abroad and discontent at 
home, are in a condition of perpetual 
crisis. 

But accident aside, the Triple En- 
tente lined up against the Triple Al- 
liance, we shall expect no war. Some 
glimpses of the reasons why appear 
daily in the press. We read that Ger- 
man and that Austrian banks try in 
vain to secure short loans in New 
York, even at 8 per cent. We learn 
that great bankers refuse absolutely 
to loan on any terms for war. We 
learn that on the day of Montenegro’s 
declaration of war the nominal value 
of stocks and bonds in Europe fell 
to the extent of nearly 7,000,000,- 
000. The loss of France alone, the 
creditor of Europe, is given at $800,- 
000,000. 

At the same time the house of 
Krupp, greatest builders of war tools, 
reports a surplus for the year of 
$12,500,000. A 12 per cent dividend 
was declared, besides the setting 
apart of $4,000,000 for welfare work 
and capital reserves. 

The gains of war and war-talk go 
to the vultures. The cost falls on the 
people. Whatever else happens the 
common man stands to lose in war. 
In such a war as this they all lose 
mightily. 

The number of men who might be 
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engaged in a general war are thus 
tabulated by Prof. Charles Richet, of 
the University of Paris: 

Men. 
2,600,000 
1,500,000 
3,400,000 
3,600,000 
2,800,000 

300,000 

" 7,000,000 


Austria 
England 
France 
Germany 
Italy | 
Rumania 
Russia 


21,200,000 

If these nations, supposed to be 
diplomatically concerned in the ques- 
. tion of whether the obscure Albanian 
port of Durazzo should fall to Servia 
or to Austria, neither of the two hav- 
ing the slightest claim to it, should 
rush into the fight, the expense would 
run at $55,000,000 per day, a sum to 
be greatly increased with the sure 
rise of prices. 

The table of Richet (here changed 
from francs to dollars) deserves most 
careful attention. 

Daily cost of a great European 
war: 


$12,600,000 
* 1,000,000 
4,250,000 


Pay (European rates) 
Pay of workmen in arsenals 
‘and ports 
Transportation (60 miles 10 
days) 
Transportation of provisions. 
Munitions: Infantry, 10 car- 
tridges a day 
Artillery, 10 shots per day. 
Marine, 2 shots per day.... 
Equipment 
Ambulances, 500,000 wounded 
or ill ($1 per day) 
Cuirassés 
Reduction of imports 
Help to the poor (20c. per day 
to 1 in 10) 
Destruction of towns 


1,000,000 


2,100,000 
4,200,000 


4,200,000 
1,200,000 

400,000 
4,200,000 


500,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 


6,800,000 
2,000,000 


-——_—_—— 


Total per day $54,900,000 

To all this we may add the horrors 
of the air, the cost of aeroplanes and 
of burning cities which this mon- 
strous abomination of murder may 
render inhumanly possible. The na- 
tion which uses instruments like 
these against a sister nation can boast 
no advance over the Red Indian and 
his scalping knife, 

In this connection we must remem- 
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ber that Europe still owes $27,000,- 
000,000 for old war debts; that her 
present nominal capital of floating 
bonds is estimated at $150,000,000,- 
000; that she has in circulation at 
present ten to twelve billion dollars 
of bank notes, and that in all her 
banks and vaults there exists but 
seven or eight billion dollars of ac- 
tual coin or bullion, a third of this 
locked up or tied up in vaults from 
which it cannot escape.* The total of 
coin money and bullion in circulation 


- in the whole world is not far from 


$10,000,000,000. 

The growth of credit in the last 
forty years has been without con- 
ceivable precedent. The movable 
credit of Europe in 1871 did not ex- 
ceed $40,000,000,000. 

The masters of credit are stag- 
gered at the hazards of present-day 
war. Wars of a certain class may be 
tolerated, others may be connived at 
in the interest of local exploitation, 
but the great wars—ending perhaps, 
whoever is victorious, in the total de- 
struction of credit—present appall- 
ing risks unknown to any earlier gen- 
eration. 

The bankers will not find the 
money for such a fight, the industries 
of Europe will not maintain it, the 
statesmen cannot. So whatever the 
bluster or apparent provocation, it’ 
comes to the same thing at the end. 
There will be no general war until 
the masters direct the fighters to 
fight. The masters have much to gain, 
but vastly more to lose and their sig- 
nal will not be given. 

It is not alone the paralysis of debt 
which checks the rush of armies. The 
common man is having a word to say. 
While the waning aristocracy is 
everywhere for war, and while the 
man with nothing to lose repeats the 
echo, the good citizen sees the world 
in a new light. He is not so ready for 
a fool’s errand to Durazzo as he was 
a couple of generations ago to enter 
Sebastopol. The cause of peace has 
moved forward in these years, and in 
the only way in which real progress 
in civilization can be made, the en- 
lightenment of the people, 


Stanford University. 
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Drawn by C. R. Weed 


FIRST MEXICAN GENERAL:—“Ah, Excellency, what a privilege to sink our per- 
sonal ambitions for our dear country!” 


Mr. Dreiser’s Financier 


It is the easiest thing in the world 
to point out Theodore Dreiser’s short- 
comings. His tedious convolutions, 
his circuitous manner of telling a 
story, his crudities of style, his in- 
ability to crystalize an emotion in a 
phrase or a scene in less than a chap- 
ter—these are the most obvious ex- 
ternals, and therefore need not de- 
tain us. For there must be something 
indefinably powerful about an author 
Whose Complete Works consist of 
only three painstaking novels and 
yet are reckoned “a force and a fresh 
impetus” wherever Literature is 
known; whose first book, Sister Car- 
rie, was refused by almost every pub- 
lisher in this country, and yet, upon 
its appearance in the meanest of 
paper and. typography, was ranked 
as one of the greatest pieces of work 
ever produced in America; a man 
whose name was unknown by the 
book-devouring public at the very 
time it was being hailed by such a 
variety of critics as Arnold Bennett, 
Frank Harris, John Galsworthy, 
Floyd Dell, and the unusually caustic 
H. L. Mencken. And this bigness that 
smothers all petty criticism is the 
man’s vigorous sincerity. No crafts- 
man living today, no matter what his 
art may he, has less of artifice than 
Theodore Dreiser—in fact, from a 
standpoint of outward beauty and 
esthetics, much of his work would be 
improved were there more of it: 

On the very first page of his new 
novel, for example, is this passage: 

Young Cowperwood’s father was a bank 
clerk at his birth, and ten years later, when 
young Cowperwood was turning a very 
sensible, vigorous eye on the world, his 
father was still a clerk, altho a much more 
trusted and desired one, and was so near a 
tellership that there was not the least doubt 
in the world that he would get it. 
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The next year, because the president died 
and the vice-president became president, 
the cashier was made vice-president, and 
Mr. Henry Worthington Cowperwood was 
moved into the place vacated by the pro- 
moted teller. He was a happy mah. It meant 
the munificent sum of thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year, and he decided, as he told 
his wife joyously the night he heard it, 
that he, or they, rather, would’ now move 
from Number 21 Buttonwood Street to 
Number 124 New Market, where there was 
a nice brick house of three stories in 
hight, as opposed to the one of two stories 
which they now occupied.’ 


Taken from its context this fragment 
may seem unimportant, but it has the 
same value that a single drop of blood 
may have under the microscope. Here 
is the author’s almost ridiculous love 
of detail, his much too careful eye 
for truth, his meticulous preciseness 
of incident—and underneath it all is 
the honesty and power of his vision. 
Mr. Dreiser calls on no, exterior 
glamor for aid; the Fact is glorious 
enough for him; it is the beginning 
and the end of his art; it is his all 
in all. He is no doctrinaire; he has 
no economic axe to grind; no panacea 
to relieve the ills of the world; no 
mental Balm of Gilead to smear unc- 
tuously over the perplexed soul. He 
voices a frank but jubilant material- 
ism; he is concerned but little as to 
the justice of things—whether they 
are good or bad interests him less 
than whether they are. With all its 
contradictions and muddled trage- 
dies Life is to him a very moving 
and noble thing; he sees no reason 
why he should color it, distort its 
values or eliminate any part of it—if 
it is worth while living, it is worth 
while writing about. He does not even 
seek to dignify the commonplace; lie 
finds it glorious and romantic 


1The Financier. 
York : 





New 


By Theodore Dreiser. 
Harper & Bros. $1.40. 





enough. Every incident, every casual 
interchange of. thought is to him a 
vital thing—and so the tale of half 
the life of Frank Cowperwood (from 
his youth to middle-age) consumes 
seven hundred and eighty closely 
printed pages—the other half is still 
to be told! 

And it is just because of this in- 
sistence on the value of life’s minu- 
tie that Dreiser’s work is so often 
powerful rather than final; big with- 
out being great. A greater artist 
would choose from this welter of 
facts, would eliminate, condense and 
give us the essentials in a less tor- 
tuous manner. Dreiser’s method of 
approaching a point may be described 
as an ever-narrowing spiral. But it 
is this very circumlocutory process 
that enables him to display his most 
effective gift—the building up of 

\character. No living author has a 
sense of characterization more keenly 
developed; possibly no one since Bal- 
zac has drawn such amazing por- 
traits as old man Gerhardt; as the 
pathetic Jennie, floating thru life, un- 
able to strike out for herself; swept 
on by whatever waves carried her; 
the pitiful spectacle of Hurstwood; 
the brilliant and blind strivings of 
Carrie Meeber—these are all etch- 
ings none the less beautiful because 
they are laborious. And now comes 
Frank Cowperwood, the “Finan- 
cier”; an arresting, and to many, an 
irritating figure; an unmoral, ca- 
pable, generous, shrewd, ambitious 
manipulator, taking what he wants, 
untroubled by codes, ethics or con- 
science. From the moment when, at 
the age of thirteen, he makes his first 
“deal” in soap, one sees in him the 
outlines of something unquestionably 
big. Aileen Butler, with whom he 
falls in love, after ten years of vapid 
wedlock, is not so fully drawn—but 
her development in the forthcoming 
sequel will be interesting. It is this 
genius for character, together with 
the power for revealing the chaotic 
surge of life, that will reward the 
reader for plodding thru the many 
tedious intricacies of banking, poli- 
tic, and a court trial. One wishes at 
times for more sensuousness, more 
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refinement of expression and less 
baldness of narrative, but once in the 
midst of the story one feels that the 
charm of such prose as, say, Mere- 
dith’s, Moore’s or Wells’s would be 
out of place here; one is satisfied to 
find beauty in what Mr. Dreiser says 
rather than in how he says it. A 
gaunt beauty, perhaps, like a bronze 
of Rodin’s or a wild tone poem of 
Richard Strauss—but it is a moving 
beauty, even if it moves with its 
power instead of its poetry. The Fi- 
nancier must be ranked as one of the 
finest contemporary novels, even tho 
Mr. Dreiser has the instincts of a 
portrait painter rather than a novel- 
ist. It is above all a splendid life-size 
portrait of a man (“in the Dutch 
manner,” Lucian Cary says) against 
the vast background of America— 
tremendous, in spite of (or, possibly 
because of) the fact that it is often as 
vague, as tedious and as formless as 
life itself. 


At Castrogiovanni 


A little of the old Pagan cult—every 
poet has an infusion of it, if he is 
worth anything—is at the bottom of 
George Edward Woodberry’s latest 
collection of poems, A Day at Castro- 
giovanni.’ There are but three of the 
poems, and a preface, which is in it- 
self as good as a poem. Thru all fil- 
ters a worship of Spring, when 
The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss 

our feet— 


Spring on the slopes of the Sicilian 
hills, and on the one particular group 
of them within whose folds Proser- 
pine one day, in a wandering forget- 
ful mood, went a-maying, and by a 
dark-eyed’ lover was surprised and 
spirited away, yet, by higher inter- 
vention, was permitted to come back 
once a year and toss a lapful of blos- 
soms in the valleys hard by Castro- 
giovanni. At the early morning hour, 
when far-off Etna, “dim base to rosy 
plume,” blushes with the dawn, the 
poet is there, wakened by the singing 
of nightingales. 





24 Day at Castrogiovanni. By George Edward 
Woodberry. Printed for the Woodberry Society. 
Boston: The Merrymount Press. 
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The wan, 
Worn moon turns snow, and worships, as 
Gigs, « . 
The Star to which all glory hath been 
given, 
The orb of life whence all things here have 
been. 


To be roused by such a note, to 
look out upon the “rosy-tinged” va- 
porous incense ascending from the 
high top of Etna—this is an invita- 
tion not to be resisted by any poet, to 
go down into the valleys for a glimpse 
of the beautiful bride of the dark- 
eyed lover—the bride with the blos- 
som 


Whiter than Phosphor in the golden morn; 
The bright narcissus she was wont to wear, 
The star or Springtime shining in her hair. 


The mind readily passes back over 
the ruins of many forms of worship 
to the day when the 7 /74p, Deme- 
ter, the earth-mother, was very busy 
in the valleys, and the wi rari, Ju- 
piter, the sky-father—the heavenly 
father—grew very soft-eyed above 
the mountain tops. Here was the two- 


fold origin of all life on earth, with 
an invisible and robust cave-dweller 


peeping out longingly from the 
mountain caverns— 


The mightiest lover that the world has 
known, 


Dark lover, Death,—was he not beautiful? 


The Giver of life above; the Taker 
of life below; and, midway, Life it- 
self—the beautiful daughter of a 
beautiful mother, startled amid her 
guileless wanderings by the sudden 
apparition of the dark lover. 


No living eyes have seen him save thine 
own, , 
And hence he bore thee to the dark deep 
under, . 
Far from the beauty of this heaven-bright 
zone, 
Where the corn ripens in the summer 
thunder, 


O Proserpine, dream not that thou art gone 
Far from our loves, half-human, half- 
divine; 
Thou hast a holier adoration won 
In many a heart that worships at no 
shrine. 
Where light and warmth behold me, 
And flowers and wheat enfold me, 
| lift a dearer prayer than all prayers past. 
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This ideal cult, developed by the 
author thru two poems of rare excel- 
lence, is repeated and expanded in 
the fine poem — “Demeter” — ex- 
panded, and then somewhat regret- 
fully flashed off the stage: 


The spirit-thronged world has passed 
away, 

And shorn of terror is the sun’s eclipse; 
Science has dulled our wonder day by day; 
No awe, no silence lingers on our lips; 

For deity in things we do not look; 
Now closed to all the gods is nature’s book. 


The book of nature closed, the book 
of Man opens: 


Lo, I have believed in all the gods in turn, 
And know they have no being but in me; 
All is the form of what doth inly burn, 
Up from the fetich to eternity; 
Wherever man doth pray, and finds faith 
there, 
I kneel beside him and repeat his prayer. 


The religion of humanity emerges, as 
the only road to the higher knowl- 
edge-yet to come. Man in his hight 
and depth has the only key: 


There is no truth save what to him is 
known; 

There is no beauty save within his eye; 

There is no love save what in him has 
grown, 

And only in his mandate right does lie; 

Justice and mercy his, and good and ill, 

And virtue throneless save within his will. 


Yet in spite of this overthrow of the 
old man-made gods, the old worship 
survives for the poet, 


And old divinity forever keeps 
Some portion in the consecrated soil; 
And what was sacred once is sacred still— 
Lo, great Demeter, I salute thy hill. 


At the old Pagan altar, poetically 
glorified, and equipt with the latest 
version of human aspiration, he 
kneels, and offers his thanksgiving 
prayer: 


I thank thee for thy food thru sun and 
rain, 
The Summer’s wealth, the Winter’s gar- 
nered store; . 
And ever thee I thank, and more and 
more, 
For the hope hid in kernels of the corn, 
Great mother, vanished from the moun- 
tain’s horn. 
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A trio of poems of true feeling, re- 
ligious aspiration, and rare beauty 
of form. 

To this volume we may add three 
volumes of prose criticism: in part 
Lowell Institute lectures.* The critical 
work is everywhere of the finest, the 
literary finish of the highest, and the 
appreciation tinged always with an 
infusion of the Pagan spirit—always 
with a chivalrous tendency to pull off 
the “upper dog,” without inquiring 
too closely as to which dog began it. 
Civilization—not theocracy, aristoc- 
racy, nor yet democracy, but that civ- 
ilization which appeals in every case 
and in all classes, to nobility of mind, 
has often occasion to play the upper 
dog. In the case of Shelley, Byron, 
Swinburne, Whitman, a fair ‘man- 
sion, built up with care, has found in 
society an able defender of itself 
against an exaggerated sense of the 
importance of genius. Mr. Woodberry 
does not carry his aversion to the 
upper dog to the extent often seen in 
the more recent criticism ; yet he does 
more than justice to the quality of 
Greek art in Swinburne’s early verse. 
He very gently dismisses what was 
entirely unsound in the poet’s musi- 
cal measures as the vehicle of thought 
and experience, giving it a decent in- 
terment in: the fine wrappings of a 
beautiful rhetoric, and dwells with all 
the greater delight on what was new 
and justly pleasing in the poet as a 
son of grace and protégé of the 
Muses thruout his later life—a privi- 
lege which Swinburne surely earned. 


Army Life of an Under-Officer 


Col. Mason Whiting Tyler’s Recollections 
of the Civil War is a detailed narrative of 
his service as private and officer from his 
enlistment in July, 1862, to his wounding on 
March 25, 1865. His regiment was the 37th 
Massachusetts, and he was at Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the 
Wilderness, and Petersburg. He also served 
under Sheridan in the Valley campaign, and 
during the draft riots was transferred to 
New York city. The book gives a vivid pic- 
ture of this experience. The campaigns and 
the battles in their larger aspects are on the 





_*The Torch. By George Edward Woodbury. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. Great Writers. 
Ibid. $1.25. Swinburne. Ibid. $1,25, 
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whole well narrated, and there is a frequent 
reference to official reports 1or confirma- 
tion; but the story is written from the in- 
dividual rather than the general standpoint. 
The editing and filling in of connecting 
links has been done by Colonel Tyler’s son, 
William S. Tyler, and by Rev. Calvin Steb- 
bins. Illustrations and maps add value to 
this careful and sincere work. (Putnam. 
$2.50.) 


Literary Notes 


A book like The New Hostess of Today, 
by Linda Hull Larned (Scribner, $1.50) is 
sure of a welcome, for its directions, 
whether for simple or elaborate entertain- 
ment, are both sensible and clear. 


A new idea in the making of confections, 
that of using vegetables as a base, is de- 
scribed by May Elizabeth Hall, a practical 
confectioner, in Candy-Making Revolution- 
ized. (Sturgis, 75 cents.) Wholesomeness as 
well as toothsomeness is claimed for the 
new concoctions. 

Denman Ross, of Harvard and the Boston 
Museum, in his essay on Drawing and 
Painting (Houghton, $2.50), tells collector 
and student alike what is the way of art. 
“No one who wants to learn to draw should 
go near any of the art-schools,” writes this 
lecturer on the theory of designs; art- 
schools being “blind-alleys.” Dr. Ross exam- 
ines, however, the “orderly palettes” of the 
Old Masters; he also diagrams and explains 
them and lays their methods before us. “We 
should follow the practice of the Masters, at 
least until we can paint in form.” The essay 
is digressive, delightful, and scholarly. 


A contributor to the Paris Revue quotes ~ 
a number of literary stupidities—not all of 
them to be found in Flaubert’s portfolio of 
human stupidity, as described and sampled 
by Guy de Maupassant. One French writer 
is credited with the startling phrase, “He 
was seventy years old, and looked twice his 
age;” another with “The two adversaries 
were placed at an equal distance from each 
other.” This sounds like a passage from an 
American best-seller, but who was it that 
said: “With one hand he fondled her hair, 
and with the other hesaidtoher .. .”? 

It was Corneille the greater who wrote: 
“This shall cost Pompey his life and his 
head.” The dramatist Scribe in his inau- 
gural speech before the French Academy, 
reproached Moliére with having failed to 
mention in any of his works the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. (This occurred in 
1685—when Moliére had bean dead twelve 
years.) Hugo, apostle of antithesis and local 
color, makes Charlemagne say in the Lé- 
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gende des Siécles: “Yoa dream, like a clerk 
in the Sorbonne;” an institution founded 
in 1253. Of the critic Janin it has been 
written: “He had a horror of inexactitude.” 
All the same Janin makes Smyrna out to 
be an island; Cannes on the Mediterranean 
to be the central Italian Cannz; the River 
Rhéne to pass thru Marseilles—fifty miles 
away. What wonder if THE INDEPENDENT, 
too, sometimes falls into error? 


“Aware of my long association with the 
subject of these lines, I have been actually 
pestered by my friends, and perhaps others, 
with suggestions that I jot down some of 
the characteristics, incidents, impressions, 
and conclusions gathered during many 
years of close business relations with the 
foremost actress of our times.” Thus does 
Frank Carlos Griffith open his account of 
Mrs. Fiske. (Neale, $1.) One may judge 
from this sentence, of which we quote only 
the opening clauses, what are the literary 
qualifications of Mrs. Fiske’s former acting 


manager. The American actress has, how-' 


ever, many admirers: and these will find 
that there are a few interesting facts re- 
corded in the 146 pages, and many por- 
traits to treasure. 


Prof. M. G. Kyle has put forth a large 
claim for archeology in the investigation of 
biblical literature, as is evidenced in the 
title of his new volume, The Deciding Voice 
of the Monuments in. Biblical Criticism 
(Oberlin: Bibliotheca Sacra Co.). On the 
ground that “no critical theory concerning 
the .Biple is to be finally admitted into the 
faith and life until tested and attested by 
archeological facts,” he eneourages us still 
_ to believe that the Pentateuch comes from 

the Mosaic age, that Isaiah is a unity, and 
that Daniel is contemporary history. The 
archeological evidence for these theories is, 
however, acknowledged not to be conclu- 
sive, and we may hope that the final ver- 
dict of archeology will be less antagonistic 
to scholarship. 


Columbia University : greeted Professor 
Bergson on his arrival Feb. 2 with a useful 
pamphlet entitled A Contribution to a 
Bibliography of Henri Bergson, prepared by 
the University Librarian, W. D. Johnston, 
and publisht by the University Press (25 
cents). Professor John Dewey, who ‘is in 
some respects in close sympathy with the 
Bergsonian philosophy, contributes an in- 
troduction. It is a striking’ evidence of the 
widespread interest taken in Bergson’s 
work that this list includes over five hun- 
dred books and articles, mostly written in 
the twentieh century.—H. Wi:jon Carr, the 
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pioneer exponent of Bergsonism in Eng- 
land, gives an admirable account of his sys- 
tem in The Philosophy of Change, publisht 
as No. 26 of that handy series known as 
“The People’s Books” (New York: Dodge 
Publishing Co. 20 cents).—Two translations 
of Bergson’s essay entitled An Introduction 
to Metaphysics; one, the authorized ver- 
sion, translated by T. E. Hulme and pub- 
lisht by Putnam. ($1) and the other 
translated by Sidney Lippman and pub- 
lisht by Luce, Boston ($1). 


Dr. S. M. Zwenner has made a careful 
study of the references to Christ preserved 
in Mohammedan writings, and he finds that, 
altho by the teaching of tradition and cur- 
rent thought among the great masses of his 
folowers Mohammed has “usurped the place 
of our Saviour” and become in a real sense 
The Moslem Christ, such a result has come 
about only thru ignorance of the truth about 
Jesus and a prejudiced reading of the Koran 
itself. He declares that 


one cannot help feeling that the Moslem who has 
carefully studied the Koran will come to the 
conclusion, independently of all the commentators, 
that Christ is superior to Mohammed. 

But “the commentators,” particularly the 
dogmatic ones, demand a hearing in the in- 
terpretation of every sacred book, even the 
Bib e. (American Tract Society, $1.) 


From A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
we receive two small purpfe volumes, illus- 
trated, in an English series entitled Little 
Books on Art: Benvenuto Cellini and 
Auguste Rodin ($1 each). Robert H. H. 
Cust, of Oxford University, contributes the 
book on the Italian, Mme. Muriel Ciolkowska 
the one on the French sculptor. The list of 
works and the index to each volume are 
desirable features; so, in the Rodin, are 
the dates of exhibitions, list of statues in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
and Bibliography. The Rodin book is too 


. obviously a translation. Moreover, it is 


far more notable for its quotations from 
French and Belgian «critics than for any- 
thing original. Yet Madame Ciolkowska is 
at least enthusiastic; as she herself writes, 
“criticism of Rodin’s work has never been 
moderate.” She offers a useful handbook 
of dates, places, circumstances, and some: 
what hectic generalizations; bringing a 
considerable body of ill-digested material 
within small compass. Would the sculptor, 
himself, we wonder, accept this estimate: 


Rodin has indeed glorified life rather than 
transposed it. He is, therefore, not an esthete, 
tho he enjoys many esthetic pleasures: Nature, 
architecture, Oriental art, for example. Fastidi- 
ous selection is supposedly estheticism. Rodin 1s 
too enthusiastic, too famished after beauty, to 
select. He is overwhelmed? 
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News of Nero 


Recent excavations in Rome of Nero’s 
“Golden House,” where at length the Em- 
peror found himself “lodged as a man 
should be,” have brought to view certain 
mural paintings, which, according to first 
conjectures, not yet verified, are illustra- 
tions of Nero’s own poem, the Troica. If 
they really do illustrate the Troica they 
will throw some light on a matter about 
which people have been curious any time 
these past nineteen hundred years. 

For everybody knows that Nero fiddled 
and sang _ when 
Rome was burning, 
and many who have 
not forgotten their 
early Latin read- 
ings will recall that 
the words of the 
song he sang on 
this interesting oc- 
casion were none 
other than that pas- 
sage of his own 
poem, the Troica, 
which described the 
siege of Troy. This 
egotistic circum- 
stance added vivac- 
ity to the narrative 
of Suetonius and 
venom to that of 
Tacitus. Indeed, one 
might think, from 
certain Roman 
writers, that Nero’s 
chief offense was 
not so much in set- 
ting Rome afire, as 
in reading from his 
own works when it 
was burning. 

He was curst as 
roundly by Roman 
poets for having 
written bad verse as 
for having murdered 
his mother Agrip- 
pina, his aunt’ Do- 
mitia, his father 
Britannicus, and his 
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successive wives and all the rest of his 
relatives. To have written the Troica seems, 
in the opinion of his tellow-poets, to have 
been his crowning infamy. One of them, 
in comparing Nero with another parricide, 
remarks, After all, that other parricide did 
not write the Troica. Anything, therefore, 
that will indicate the nature of this, the 
most awful of Nero’s misdeeds, will gratify 
a famished curiosity. 


The Silkworm Has a Rival 


With the increase of the human race and 


its many new necessities, there seems al- 


ways to arise at 
just the right time 
a method of supply. 
The old way of ob- 
taining silk from 
the silkworm will 
continue probably 
as long as the world 
shall exist, but to 
eare for the silk- 
worms and to, wind 
the silk is so slow 
and tedious a proc- 
ess that silk must 
always be high- 
priced and its use 
limited to the few. 
But now comes the 
modern invention of 
viscose or artificial 
silk from _ wood. 
Just as we had to 
abandon flax and 
cotton for making 
paper, and chop 
down trees to pro- 
duce the tons. and 
tons demanded, so 
now we are aban- 
doning the silkworm ~ 
with its slow and 
expensive processes, 
and are putting the 
trees into the mill, 
grinding them up, 
treating them in a 
certain chemical 
manner, most of 
which is secret, so 
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as to produce not exactly an equivalent 
for silk, but in many respects a mate- 
rial that has wider adaptability and great- 
er availability than silk. This new silk is 
readily manufactured into a close imita- 
tion of human hair, and for the various in- 
tricacies of feminine headgear of puffs and 
pads and frills and rats and of other things, 
this new silk surely has a decided advan- 
tage as it does not 
give the wearer 
the feeling that it 
came from some 
head of uncertain 
cleanliness or de- 
sirability. The arti- 
ficial hair is even 
more cleanly than 
the natural, because 
it has gone thru 
chemical processes 
which make it prac- 
tically pure, literal- 
ly so in the sense in 
which the term is 
commonly used. 

This new silk has 
a decided luster, and 
gives the fingers a 
pleasing sensation; 
it is rot harsh and 
irritating, as some 
forms of silk fab- 
rics are inclined to 
be. Ih lacework 
beautiful patterns 
may be readily 
formed, and pat- 
terns adapted to 
true silk lend them- 
selves as readily to 
the artificial. It takes color readily, and 
hence is valuable for many kinds of fab- 
ries where true silk, on account of its 
greater expense, would not be so used. The 
viscose silk is especially attractive for fab- 
rics that need to be repeatedly folded, as 
neckties that must be repeatedly tied and 
untied, or ribbons that are to be formed 
into bows and similar objects. 





English Trade Unions and Politics 


The House of Lords since Christmas has 
had to deal with three.bills, each one of 
which represents a triumph for one section 
of the coalition which is keeping Mr. As- 
quith in power. The first was the Home 
Rule bill for Ireland—the reward of Irish 
Nationalist support of the Liberals. The 
second was the Welsh Disestablishment 
bill, passed for the sake of the Welsh Non- 


A CLOSE IMITATION OF HAIR MADE FROM 
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conformists. Tne third, known as the. Os- 
borne bill, was passed by the House of Com- 
mons in response to the demand of the 
Labor party. This bill was greatly dis- 
liked by the Unionist leaders, but so strong 
is the voting power of the trades unions 
that the bill was allowed to pass its third 
reading without a division; and it is ex- 
pected that, unlike the Heme Rule bill and 
the Welsh Church 
bill, it will not be 
thrown out by the 
House of Lords. The 
bill takes its name 
from a railway man 
named Osborne, who 
in 1909 brought an 
action against his 
trade union to re- 
strain it from using 
union funds for 
fighting Parliamen- 
tary elections. The 
action was decided 
against Mr. Os- 
borne, but he car- 
ried it to the Court 
of Appeals, and 
thence to the House 
of Lords, where in 
February, 1911, it 
was finally decided 
against the trade 
union. 

The trades unions, 
which now have 
forty members. in 
Parliament, found 
themselves much . 
hampered by this 
decision To ease 
matters for the labor men, the Government 
in 1911 provided salaries of $2000 for 
members of Parliament. This, however, did 
not appease the Labor party, for in Eng- 
land candidates have to pay all the ex- 
penses of elections, and it was consequently 
difficult for the trades unionists to contest 
seats. Consequently in the session of 1912 
—the session now drawing to a close—a 
bill was introduced making it lawful to 
finance elections and support candidates out 
of trade union funds, providing that any 
member of the union who objected to the 
money being so used should be exempted 
from contributing, while being permitted to 
remain a member of the union for all other 
purposes. 

The English trade unions have increas- 
ingly concerned themselves with politics 
since 1900. From the Liberal Government, 
since it came into power in 1905, they 
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have obtained the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of 1906, the Trades Disputes Act 
of the same year, which exempted trade 
union funds from liability for damages due 
to strikes, old age pensions, the National 
Insurance Act, payment of members of 
Parliament, the eight-hour day for miners, 
and a minimum wage law, also for miners. 


Organized Labor and the Sherman 
Law 


There is absolute agreement among labor 
leaders on the point that the interpretation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, as exem- 
plified in the suit of Loewe & Co. against 
the United Hatters, is a deadly menace to 
organization. That action is now pending 
on appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, the decision of the lower court hav- 
ing been adverse to the union. As illus- 
trating the construction likely to be placed 
on the law if that decision is upheld, it 
may be stated that the United Mine Work- 
ers of America is being sued for $750,000, 
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for damage claimed as resulting from a 
strike in the mining regions of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The principle sued upon is the same as 
that which was upheld in the famous Taff 
Vale decision in England, now set aside by 
act of Parliament. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is seeking the passage of an 
amendment which shall clearly differen- 
tiate between combination for the sale of 
labor products and combination for the 
sale of labor power. The law as at pres- 
ent written and construed makes any com- 
bination unlawful if it interferes with 
the freedom of interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 


Nature the First Artist 


The open question as to whether man 
has ever excelled the designs of automatic 
nature becomes still more puzzling as the 
microscope pierces deeper and deeper into 
the minute universe. The pictures, here 
selected from the London /llustrated News, 


ART FORMS OF NATURE. 


In all ages of the earth Nature has wrought with greatest care each minute and unseen part. The 
silicious dust deposited in the depths of the ocean and forming many rocks reveals under the micro- 
scape such beautiful shapes as these, each the skeleton of a radiolarian whose pseudopodia were pro- 
jected thru these tiny orifices, Drawn from nature by Percy Collins for The IWustrated London Newa, 
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are of the microscopical constituents of 
rock found in Barbados. The stone, which 
lies in stratum more than a thousand feet 
thick, was recently examined and found to 
be built entirely by infinitesimal animals 
called Radiolaria, whose shells have fossil- 
ized. These deserted 
homes left by secret de- 
signers are of almost 
unbelievable _ intricacy, 
and yet are so small 
that millions of them 
could be contained in a 
teaspoon. The _ living 
representative of this 
family to-day exists in 
nearly all sea _ water, 
and their minute shells 
form the ooze on the 
bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean. While living the 
animals swarm in the 
waters to a depth of 
3,000 feet. After death 
the body dissolves and 
the shell sinks to the 
sea’s floor, forming a 
soft gray mud. Approx- ‘ism, 
imately 50,000,000 
square miles of the 
ocean bottom is covered to a depth of many 
hundreds of fathoms with these deserted 
houses of life. The enormous pressure of 
water above them is unable to crush or in- 
jure this frailest of all architecture. There 
is, moreover, something dramatic in the 
thought that these beauties should have first 
been revealed to the cold practical eye of 
the scientific investigator. 


showing 


Healthy Carriers of Disease 


A problem which physicians are attack- 
ing, with no satisfactory results as yet, is 
how to deal with the healthy carriers of 
disease. In diphtheria the frequent occur- 
rence of the bacteria in well persons is a 
serious obstacle to the extirpation of the 
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One of the lowest forms of life; a 
wonderful living foraminiferous organ- 
the jelly-like 
streaming out thru the pores of the 
shell, doubtless in quest of food. 
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disease. The bacilli are as virulent as those 
found in diphtheria patients and are dis- 
seminated far and wide. Antitoxin cures the 
disease, but it does not destroy the germs in 
healthy persons. 

Another disease that is spread chiefly by 
healthy persons is epi- 
demic _ cerebrospinal 
meningitis. Its specific 
germ, Diplococcus intra- 
cellularius, meningitidis, 
is easily killed in per- 
sons suffering from the 
disease, but it thrives 
also in the noses and 
throats of entirely 
healthy persons, who 
communicate it from 
one to another, and in 
whom there is no reason 
for suspecting its pres- 
ence. The number. of 
these healthy carriers 
during an_ epidemic 
greatly exceeds the num- 
ber of cases. It is even 
said that nearly a fourth 
of the persons in the 
neighborhood of menin- 
gitis cases act as car- 
riers. In only a small proportion of the 
persons who shelter it does it actually in- 
vade the tissues and cause the disease. 

The latest investigations seem to prove 
that this is true, tho to a less extent, of in- 
fantile paralysis or poliomyelitis. Its virus 
has been found in apparently healthy per- 
sons who lived in the immediate vicinity « 
the patient. It is also believed that during 
an epidemic of the disease the “virus car- 
riers” exceed the number of actual cases. 
The transmission of the virus thru their 
agency and thru abortive cases is thought 
by some to account mainly for the spread 
of the malady, altho experiments made dur- 
ing the last five years under the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health point to th« 
stable-fly as a frequent carrier. 


animal 





SHELLS OF THE MINUTE FORAMINIFERA 
The outer and central specimens from Spanish Sponge Sand, the others from West of Ireland 
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Japan’s Slow Railway Progress 


At the root of the recent Cabinet crisis 
in Japan are the divergent vizws a3 t> the 
proper application of the natio al re- 
sources. The commercial classes oppose t' e 
expenditure of the public moneys on mili- 
tary and naval expansion. On the other 
hand, the military party does not beli2ve it 
safe, in view of the present international 
situation and especially of the disturbed 
conditions of China, to pursue a standstill 
policy as regards the army and navy. For 
a long time past they have demanded- the 
increase of the army by two new divisions 
for service in Korea. The War Minister in 
the former Cabinet insisted on this, and 
when the increased estimates were refused 
he resigned. Prince Saionji, the Premier, 
being unable to fill his place, the fall of the 
Cabinet - followed. 

One of the chief contentions of the com- 
mercial element who are opposing unpro- 
ductive expenditure is that Japan ought to 
advance more rapidly in railway develop- 
ment. Under the burden of the war debt 
the Government has pursued a cautious 
policy, and the advocates of railway expan- 
sion are complaining of slow progress. They 
contrast, rather unfairly in view of essen- 
tial economic differences between the two 
countries, the growth of railway mileage 
in Japan during the last forty years with 
that in the United Kingdom between 1830 
and 1870. Since the Tokyo-Yokohama line 
was opened forty years ago, Japan has built 
5355 miles of track, as contrasted with 
15,537 miles built in the United Kingdom 
from 1830 to 1870. With some 20,000 miles 
less of territory the United Kingdom: has 
today about four times as many miles of 
railway as Japan. 

The state railways are not regarded as a 
source of Government revenue in Japan, but 
are kept in a separate account, and their 
profits are applied to improvements and 
extension. Some of the more cautious spirits 
would limit expenditures to the profits of 
the railways themselves—a matter of 10,- 
000,000 yen a year, but the Government has 
proposed undertakings which involve an ex- 
penditure of 50,000,000 yen, and tho it has 
since curtailed this to 30,000,000 yen, it is 
not believed that it will carry its policy of 
retrenchment so far as to withhold state 
aid from the railways. 


A Black Week. in Mexico 


The tragic deaths of Francisco I. Madero 
and Jose Pino Suarez, at a late hour last 
Saturday night, were the closing events 
of a week that will be memorable in the 
history of Mexico, 
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After the breaking of the armistice 
which the foreign Ambassadors had de- 
manded, the artillery duel was resumed. 
Felix Diaz still held the arsenal and was 
gradually extending his lines. President 
Madero promised to capture the rebels’ 
stronghold, but his soldiers, who had re- 
peatedly attacked it in vain, were not in a 
hopeful mood. On Monday, General Blan- 
quet, es to whose attitude there had been 
some doubt, came to the capital with 1200 
men. He joined General Huerta, the com- 
mander of Madero’s army. They decided 
that Madero must go. On the following 
day Madero, under pressure, resigned, and 
Blanquet ordered his arrest. He was taken 
into custody after a contest, in which 
Colonel Riverol, of Blanquet’s command, 
was shot by the President or one of hfs 
associates. At about the same time Gustavo 
Madero, the Minister of Finance, was ar- 
rested in a restaurant. 

Gustavo, the deposed President’s brother, 
was taken on Wednesday as a prisoner to the 
arsenal. Huerta had been proclaimed Pro- 
visional President and had made terms with 
Diaz. A short time after Gustavo’s arrival 
at the arsenal he was killed. Soldiers shot 
him, it was said, as he was trying to escape. 
He was the victim of a Mexican law which - 
has frequently been used in getting rid of 
undesirable persons. Francisco Madero was 
spared, owing, it is understood, to the 
efforts or advice of our Government. He 
was to be sent into exile. Huerta com- 
plained that Madero had twice sought to 
procure his assassination. As Madero was 
about to start for Vera Cruz on a special 
train, Huerta decided to restrain him, and 
he was again imprisoned. He was to be tried, 
it was announced, by the new Cabinet. The 
names of several of the new Ministers, that 
of De la Barra included, had been found 
in a, list prepared by Madero and headed 
with the words “Those who ought to die.” 

There were indications of a_ revolt 
against the rule of Huerta. The Governors 
of several States declined to accept it. 
Orozco, Salazar and Emilio Gomez, lead- 
ers or rebellion in the north, hesi- 
tated. They preferred Felix Diaz. At 
last, however, they consented to accept 
Huerta so long as Diaz should be in har- 


‘mony with him. But Figueroa, Inspector 


General of rurales, turned against the new 
Government, and it was said that several 
thousand men would fight with him. Pre- 
cautions were taken by our Government, 
and four regiments of infantry were or- 
dered to Galveston, but Mr. Taft was firm 
in his purpose to avoid intervention. 
Dispatches publisht Sunday morning 
said that Madero and Suarez, the deposed 
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President and Vice-President, had been 
sent to the penitentiary, to remain there 
until Madero’s trial. It was known thru- 
out the world on the following morning 
that they did not reach the penitentiary, 
but were killed in the street on their way. 
They were in an automobile, escorted by 
troops. Huerta says that the party was 
attacked by Maderists and that the two 
prisoners were shot while trying to escape 
in the course of the engagement. He 
promises a most thoro investigation. An 
impression prevails, however, that again, 
as in the case of Gustavo Madero, the Mex- 
ican law concerning fugitives was found 
convenient for the removal of the two men. 
Denunciation, thruout the world, of what 
is believed to have been cold-blooded assas- 
sination, is accompanied in the press of 
several European cities by suggestions 
that intervention by our Government is 
now required, but this is not the opinion at 
Washington. 


The Conquest of the Desert 


On the extreme western slope of the 
Rockies, a few miles above the point where 
the red canyon of the Grand River spreads 
out into a beautiful and fertile valley, fa- 
mous the world over for the abundance, 
variety and quality of its fruit, as well as 
for its unique scenery and delightful climate 
is a new government camp of more than 
one hundred men busily engaged in an un- 
dertaking which was formally inaugurated 
by the Reclamation Service on October 22, 
1912. 
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On that date hundreds of people from all 
parts of Colorado, including many first set- 
tlers of the western slope, assembled to 
celebrate the breaking of ground on the 
Grand Valley irrigation project, the promo- 
tion of which has extended over more than 
twenty-two years of alternate hope and dis- 
appointment. Under Preside:t Roo:zevelt 
and Secretary Garfield the success of the 
project seemed assured and camps for the 
workmen were begun, only to be abandoned 
when Secretary Ballinger came into office. 
In the autumn of 1909, President Taft vis- 
ited the Grand Valley and became much in- 
terested. The board of army engineers was 
sent west, and, after a thoro investigation, 
reported favorably. As soon as possible 
Secretary Fisher, always friendly to the 
project, gave the order to begin work. In 
gratitude to him, on opening day the over- 
hanging granite mountain near the point 
where the water will be diverted from the 
river, and thru which the first tunnel, 3700 
feet long, is now being bored, was chris- 
tened “Mt. Fisher” amid cheers which re- 
verberated thru the deep canyons. 

By means of this irrigation system 
52,000 acres of new desert land will be re- 
claimed, at an approximate cost of $4,000,- 
000. The cost per acre is almost the maxi- 
mum of any Government work thus far at- 
tempted, but the exceeding fertility of the 
soil and the value of its products justify the 
expenditure. 

It is estimated that within four years 
the concreted tunnels, aggregating two and 
one-half miles in length, and the open 
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MT. FISHER AND THE GOVERNMENT CAMP 
AT ITS BASE 


ditches, will be carrying water more than 
fifty miles down the valley, redeeming the 
last acre within reach of the long canal 
and its many laterals. 

The work is under the direct supervision 
of Project-engineer J. H. Miner, a Cor- 
nell man of experience in Government 
work, having served on the famous Un- 
compaghre project. The camp is a well 
managed and orderly establishment and 
careful attention is given to the comfort of 
the men, most of whom are foreigners. The 
food is excellent, the bunk-houses well ven- 
tilated, and there are baths, electric lights, 
steam heating and a Victrola, the last, how- 
ever, under private ownership. 

EMMA C. PAGE. 


What Congress Is Doing 


It was expected that Congress would 
pass the Immigration Bill over Mr. Taft’s 
veto, but there were not enough votes for 
it in the House. The bill was disapproved 
in the Senate by a vote of 72 to 18. In the 
House there were 213 affirmative votes, or 
a few less than the required two-thirds. 
The House bill for a physical valuation of 
railroad property has been reported favor- 
ably in the Senate, where there has also 
been a favorable report, four members of 
the committee dissenting, upon the bill 
(already passed in the House) incorpo- 
rating the Rockefeller Foundation, with its 
fund of $100,000,000. In West Virginia, 
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Nathan B. Goff, Republican, a judge of the 
Federal Circuit Court, has been elected 
Senator. 

After a sharp contest in the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, the annual appro- 
priation bill was reported with provisions 
for two new battleships. Five Democrats 
voted with 7 Republicans for two ships, 
against 9 Democrats, who were counted 
for only one. The bill carries $146,618,000, 
against $123,150,000 in last year’s bill. The 
pension bill recently passed appropriates 
$183,300,000, the largest sum ever granted. 
A notable increase of appropriations has 
been sharply criticised by a minority of the 
Democrats. The bill for public buildings, 
passed in the House by a vote of 184 to 46, 
was denounced by Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
pointed out that buildings were provided 
for many towns whose population ranged 
between 1000 and 3000. This bill is called 
the “pork barrel.” Having been sent to the 
Senate, the committee there added $20,000,- 
000, making the total a little more than 
$45,000,000. Some think that Mr. Taft will 
veto it. 


Preventive Nursing 


Two new special professions for women 
in the line of nursing have been coming to 
notice of late. In Boston, the Women’s Mu- 
nicipal League started in 1909 a system of 
visiting by trained nurses to provide prena- 
tal care for the babies of the city. Its work 
was so successful that last year a prenatal 
clinic was started in one of the hospitals, 
and now the Board of Health employs ten 
women to look after the twelve or thirteen 
hundred patients always on their lists. At 
present in most places only women of 
means, and among them only those who 
realize the advisability of such care, are 
likely to have medical care during preg- 
nancy. A perfectly well woman hesitates 
to see a doctor regularly merely to be sure 
that she continues well. Yet such supervi- 
sion, as the Boston records show, has an 
astonishing effect on the birthrate, the 
weight and health of the children and the 
number of cases of Bright’s disease de- 
veloped, as well as on the general health 
of the families to which the nurses come. 
Each nurse has eighty or one hundred pa- 
tients, each of whom she manages to visit 
once in ten days. She watches all symptoms, 
takes regular tests, and advises in mat- 
ters of dress, diet, exercise and occupa- 
tion. At the first hint of ‘irregularity the 
doctor is notified and the trouble. remedied 
before it is fairly begun. As a result there 
were but two miscarriages the first year, 
one the second, and none in the last two 
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years; of four cases of Bright’s disease, a 
percentage below the general average, all 
the babies were saved and three of the 
mothers; the percentage of stillbirths has 
been reduced from a general average of 3.8 
per cent to 2.7 per cent. The babies, more- 
over, have had the added advantage of en- 
tering life better equipt, for while the aver- 
age child weighs 7 pounds 2% ounces, these 
babies weigh 7 pounds 15 ounces. The cost 
of this care has been only $2.61 per pa- 
tient, a charge that most of the women 
treated can afford to pay. The service ex- 
tends always over two or three months 
and often much longer. The educative ef- 
fect on young mothers in particular has 
been marked, and the old, inefficient, old- 
wives’ care is strongly counteracted. As a 
measure of efficiency, both as to the doctor’s 
time, the nurse’s profession and above all 
the health of the mothers and babies, the 
scheme is a success. The time cannot be 
far off when prenatal care will be an ordi- 
nary if not the usual thing in all classes. 
Even when the nurse loses time by having 
to report to several different doctors, the 
whole cost per patient, it is estimated, 
would be only $5 or $6. The advantage, 
at almost any price, is obvious. 

The other new development for special 
nurses’ work is indicated in a bill now be- 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
provides for the registration of dental 
nurses. Few people outside the profession 
think of a dental nurse as anybody but the 
person who helps a dental surgeon in his 
extracting. Her work, however, is really 
preventive and prophylactic. Such work 
cannot ordinarily be done by dentists, as 
many people are as yet unwilling to pay 
for work not immediately necessary, while 
the dentist is forced to charge the same as 
for time spent in operations requiring more 
skill. The hygienic value of a really clean 
mouth is, however, of more significance in 
one’s general health than we are apt to 
realize. Fortunately we are beginning to 
get the benefit of the knowledge long urged 
on us by the dentists, and to understand 
that the cleansing and polishing of every 
portion of exposed tooth surface indefi- 
nitely preserves the life and stability of the 
teeth. Registration of trained nurses en- 
gaged in this work has been in force in 
Connecticut for some time, and it is to be 
hoped that other States as well as Massa- 
chusetts will adopt the same measure. 

Both of these new professions for women 
show the signs of the times. The work of 
both is preventive, both save the time of 
the more highly trained doctor and supple- 
ment his work, and they both are distinctly 


on the side of efficiency and economy, our 
modern fetiches, and for steady, normal 


-health. : 


Pebbles 


716—I want some winter underclothes. 
Clerk—How long? 

716—You boob, I don’t want to rent ’em; 
want to buy ’em!—Princeton Tiger. 


Ln 


“The Christmas belles are peeling,” re- 
marked little Johnny, as he heard a shoe 
drop in the guest room where sister’s 
Christmas visitors were getting ready for 
bed.—Chaparral. 


Hospitable Soph—Have some crackers? 

Visiting Junior—No, thank you. I don’t 
care for crackers. 

H. S.—Then have some jam. 

V. J.—No, thank you, I don’t like jam 
without crackers.—Punch Bowl. 


Son—Say, mamma, father broke this 
vase before he went out. 

Mother—My beautiful majolica vase! 
Wait till he comes back, that’s all. 

Son—May I stay up till he does?—Flie- 
gende Blitter. 


“Why did papa have appendicitis and 
have to pay the doctor a thousand dollars, 
mamma?” 

“It was God’s will, dear.” 

“And was it because God was mad at 
papa or pleased with the doctor?”—Life. 


“Did you ever have a cold,” inquired the 
practical gentleman, “that you couldn’t get 
rid of?” 

“No,” answered the purist damsel, “if I 
had had, I would have it now.” 

Thus the coolness arose.—Princeton 
Tiger. 


At. 9 p. m. they were seated at opposite 
ends of the couch. At 9:30 they were 
slightly nearer each other. At 10 o’clock 
they were three feet apart. At 10:30 there 
was scarcely any perceptible space between 
them. At 10:45 there was no perceptible 
space between them. The young man 
spoke: 

“Has your father gone to bed?” 

“Yes, John.” 

“Has your mother gone to bed?” 

“Yes, John.” 

“Do you think your little brother is under 
the couch?” 

“No, John.” 

The young man heaved a deep sigh. 

“It’s your move,” he said.—Cornell 
Widow. 
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ADVERTISING AFFIRMATIONS 





BY GEORGE FRENCH 
Vi—Making the Advertisement 


Those who are wise in the craft of ad- 
vertising are prone to talk learnedly about 
the difficulty of getting good advertising 
“copy.” Some of the writers of advertising 
books dwell upon the difficult art of writing 
advertising copy. It is not an easy thing 
to write an advertisement that will pass the 
critical advertising agent, or the more crit- 
ical advertiser. It is not so easy to write 
an advertisement that will “pull.” The 
subtle art of writing advertising copy is no 
sinecure. 

But I am inclined to think that there has 
been a lot of misleading tradition built up 
around the matter. The copy of the men 
who have made the greatest successes in 
the advertising field has been simple and 
not at all what one would call difficult lit- 
erary composition. It has been simply tell- 
ing about the things that were offered for 
sale. "Way back in the days when Manly 
Gillam wrote the first advertisement in that 
intimate, chatty manner which became cele- 
brated and immensely popular, he mere- 
ly told about some good country butter the 
owner of the Philadelphia Record had to 
sell. He had never heard about the difficulty 
of writing advertising copy. He knew all 
about the butter, and he simply told people 
about it, in the simplest and most straight- 
forward fashion. The advertisements sold 
the butter. 

The trouble with much of the advertising 
copy of today is that it is too sophisticated. 
There is too much copy-writer in it. It is 
not the profoundly subtle thing to write 
advertising copy we are led to believe. It is 
just telling about the thing to be sold, in 
as simple and understandable language as 
possible: 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon this. When a man or woman reads ad- 
vertisements it is the same man or woman 
who reads newspapers and letters, and who 
engages in conversation. The writer of the 
most conventional advertisement would 
never presume to talk as he writes his copy, 
nor would he adopt the artificial and ex- 
aggerated style in conversation if he hoped 
to effect any definite purpose. Why should 
we exclude natural good sense from adver- 
tising copy? Do we delude ourselves with 
the notion that a person’s judgment, tastes 
and perception are changed or clouded 
when they read advertisements? If so, we 


must rid ourselves of such a delusion, as 
quickly and thoroly as possible. 

This sounds simpler than‘ it is. It is the 
getting ready to write the advertisement 
that takes time: and talent. When a person 
knows all about a thing, and all about the 
man to whom he wishes to sell the thing, 
he must needs be barren of ideas and 
ignorant of words if he cannot tell the man 
about the thing, in the form of advertising 
copy. But there is work in getting to know 
enough about goods to advertise them, and ° 
enough about people to get them to attend 
to the advertisement. It is the getting 
ready to write that takes time and brains. 

The crucial stage of advertisement writ- 
ing is getting the writer’s system saturated 
with faith in the people to whom he is to 
make his appeal. The learning about the 
goods is drudgery. It can be accomplisht 
by one about as well as by another. It calls 
for devotion, patience and work. But to 
come to know the people well enough to 
qualify for the writing of copy that will 
move them is something of an art. Not 
every person can compass it; but few can. 
And it is usually the fact that those who 
find they have the faculty of influencing 
people become preachers, lawyers, teachers 
or salesmen. Sometimes they become bank 
presidents and officers in great corpora- 
tions; and sometimes secretaries to Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

A few of these rare men stay in the ad- 
vertising business, and because they are 
few is the explanation of the existence of 
so much poor advertising copy. For a 
really good advertisement is not to be found 
upon every advertising page of every peri- 
odical—more’s the pity! There are pessi- 
mistic people who profess to believe that 
as many as 75 per cent of all the advertise- 
ments printed are failures. I do not know, 
and am glad that I do not. If I were com- 
pelled to believe that I am sure I would not 
have the enthusiasm for the advertising 
business I have. 

But I am sure that the average of effi- 
ciency might be raised to a much higher 
level if all writers of advertising copy 
would insist upon knowing their subject be- 
fore they try to write about it, and thus 
be free from the necessity of making the 
fantastic and artificial appeals that go by 
the name of advertising. 
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INSURANCE WORLD 


BY W_E. UNDERWOOD 





Term Life Insurance 


We have displeased—perhaps it would 
be more just to say we have failed to 
please—a correspondent at Racine, Wis., 
by our treatment of the question he pre- 
viously raised in favor of term life insur- 
ance as against the endowment forms. He 
unreservedly eéxpresses the opinion that 
“life insurance, like fire insurance, is for 
protection, and no policy written is really 
an investment, least of all endowment.” 

We cheerfully concede his right to enter- 
tain that view of the matter. A large num- 
ber of people differ with him; and it so 
happens that this diversity of opinion does 
not alter the facts. 

The various plans of life insurance in 
use exist chiefly because all the persons 
who seek its benefits are not environed by 
the same combination of circumstances. 
There are the young, middle-aged and old; 
the earners of bare living wages; of com- 
fortable monthly or yearly salaries; the 
men whose professions yield them substan- 
tial incomes; and the owners of wealth. 
There are the married end the unmarried; 
the childless, and the father of a numerous 
brood. There are those whose dependents 
are to be protected during the days of 
their helpless youth; and those whose de- 
pendents—an invalid wife, a mother, an 
unfortunate sister—are to be saved from 
the rigors of age. And of not least im- 
portance, there is the worker himself—the 
premium-payer and _ burden-bearer—who 
may outlive his own usefulness, his own 
strength, his own means. 

Term insurance serves a useful purpose. 
The system of life insurance would be de- 
fective without it; but it would also be 
just less than useless if that were its only 
instrument of beneficence. It is a splendid 
thing in an emergency—to protect a new 
and diminishing liability, to sustain finan- 
cial credit when that is needed, to cover 
the mortgage on a home, or, for some other 
reason, to supplement existing forms of in- 
surance of a more permanent character 
during a certain period of years. 

When human nature is made over, or at- 
tains a higher degree of perfection than it 
has yet reached, men will perhaps faith- 
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fully perform all the duties of which they 
are capable, including those outlined by our 
correspondent when he advocates the ex- 
clusive use of term insurance in combina- 
tion with savings bank deposits, invest- 
ments in city lots, building association 
stocks and the like, in place of life insur- 
ance that provides comparatively large ter- 
minal cash values in twenty or thirty years. 
Such supplemental investments as he sug- 
gests can be made; but experience proves 
that they will not be made persistently. 
We do not advocate life insurance as an 
investment within the strict and usual 
meaning of that word, and we recognize as 
its principal object the element of protec- 
tion which it affords. But most of its 
forms, from ordinary whole- and limited- 
payment life to endowment, if carried thru, 
afford a means of combining protection 
with savings accumulation that is without 
a parallel. It may not be the most profita- 
ble form of “investment” possible, but it is 
the most practicable and the one most like- 
ly to be realized. As we write we recall the 
case of Cyrus W. Field, the projector and 
builder of the Atlantic cable, a financier, 
organizer, and shrewd man of affairs, 
whose entire fortune at the time of his 


death, at a ripe age, consisted only of the 


insurance he carried on his life. 

To the young man starting in life, with 
a modest salary and no family obligations, 
we would recommend as much endowment 
insurance as can be carried without en- 
croaching on the savings which he intends 
to use as capital in his future business. 
That thousand or two thousand dollars may 
be his salvation twenty or twenty-five years 
later. To the man of thirty, with a wife 
and two or three children, receiving an av- 
erage income, a policy on the whole life or 
twenty-payment plan, convertible when his 
children are grown up for its cas surren- 
der value, or into paid-up insurance, or an 
annuity. During the productive period, say 
from twenty-five to forty-five, the whole life 
or twenty-payment life policy is the most 
sensible and most serviceable. But, after 
all, the particular circumstances of the per- 
son to be insured must govern the choice of 
a plan at the time. There can be no hard 
and fast rule on that head. 
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Fire and Casualty Insurance 


Indications are rapidly multiplying of 
late that fire insurance and casualty insur- 
ance, heretofore two distinct lines operated 
by different companies, are growing closer 
together; and that the time is not distant 
when the two systems will be merged un- 
der one management to the extent that 
State iaws will permit. In Great Britain 
one company may write as many kinds of 
insurance as it desires—fire, life, accident, 
liability, plate glass, burglary, etc. But our 
laws prohibit this practice. As an alterna- 
tive, a few of our largest fire insurance 
companies have organized or acquired cas- 
ualty companies: notably, the Royal, which 
is operating the Royal Indemnity; the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, which controls the 
Globe Indemnity; and the London & Lan- 
cashire, which operates the London & Lan- 
cashire Guarantee & Accident. The Aetna 
Life has recently purchased the Connecticut 
charter of an unorganized fire company, 
and the Hartford Fire is forming a 
casualty :company. 


Scottish Union and National 


The fmancial statement of the United 
States branch of the Scottish Union and 
National! Insurance Company for the year 
ending December 31, 1912, shows a rein- 
surance reserve of $2,132,839, a gain dur- 
ing the past year of $109,350. The surplus 
has increased during the year $237,856, 
and is now $3,267,000. Notwithstanding the 
depreciation of all securities during the 
past year, there has been an increase in 
the assets of $286,861, so that the total 
assets on January 1 were $5,595,684. The 
whole statement shows a healthy growth, 
and the company is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the results shown. The home 
office of the Scottish Union and National 
Insurance Company is in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, but the United States branch, of 
which James H. Brewster is manager, is in 
Hartford, Conn. 


A Great Record 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York closed the year 1912 with 
$1,550,888,000 insurance in force, gaining 
$45,913,401. Its admitted assets om Decem- 
ber 31 were $599,125,046, an increase for 
the year of $11,994,783. The company has 
appropriated the sum of $17,368,047 as 
dividends payable to policyholders during 
1913, an increase over the amount paid in 
1912 of $2,361,767. This dividend equals 33 
per cent. of the total premium income of 
1912, exclusive of premiums received on 
supplementary contracts and annuities. 


Considered from the viewpoint of policy- 
holaers, this is a notable record. 


Sun Insurance Office of London. 


And now we come to a brief considera- 
tion of the oldest insurance company in the 
world, the Sun Insurance Office of London, 
founded in 1710 and therefore in the 
204th year of its existence. The American 
branch of the company, the headquarters 
of which are in New York City, under the 
direction of Mr. J. J. Guile, United States 
manager, controls its own assets in this 
country, as provided by our laws, and pays 
its own losses without consulting London, 
is greatly appreciated by insurants thruout 
the American field for its conservatism and 
its conscientious treatment of policyhold- 
ers. During 1912 the business of the com- 
pany prospered, the gain in income was 
substantial, and the profit realized aggre- 
gated $120,755. The gain in assets was 
$103,000, bringing the total, on December 
31, to $4,622,987. The sum of $143,000 was 
added to the premium reserve fund, bring- 
ing that security to $2,917,937. The sur- 
plus beyond all liabilities is $1,243,000. 
The Sun has paid a total of $34,000,000 to 
its American policyholders. 


New Hampshire Fire 

The New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company of Manchester, N. H., closed the 
year 1912 with total assets of $6,097,887, 
total liabilities of $4,391,126, and a net sur- 
plus of $1,700,767. The gains in assets and 
surplus, respectively, were $372,078 and 
$46,257, to which must be added the sum of 
$25,000 assigned to the company’s special 
reserve fund. The New Hampshire’s capi- 
tal is $1,350,000, and its surplus security 
to policyholders, therefore, aggregates 
$3,050,762. 

Notes 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature providing that if an ac- 
tion has been commenced to recover dam- 
ages for a personal injury, or for death 
as the result of a personal injury, no set- 
tlement or adjustment of the action shall 
be valid unless consented to in writing by 
the attorney of the person bringing the 
suit and by the person himself, or ap- 
proved by an order of the court in which 
the litigation occurs. 

The insurance commissioners of Con- 
necticut and Missouri have approved the 
reinsurance of the legal reserve business of 
the Hartford Life Insurance Company in 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the commissioners of Massachusetts 
and Illinois also concurring. 
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American Capital in Mexico 

A little more than a billion dollars of 
American capital is invested in Mexico. So 
far as we can learn, the most complete and 
trustworthy statement as to American in- 
vestments there is to be found in a report 
sent to the State Department about six 
months ago by the United States consul at 
Chihuahua, Mr. Letcher. It was based upon 
inquiries made by William H. Seamon, a 
mining engineer of long experience in 
Mexico, who drew the information from 
reports of the Mexican National Govern- 
ment, reports of the State Governments, 
directories and reports of companies, and 
many other sources. He classified the in- 
vestments as follows: 


Matiway Ons 2s... sc. csvsces $408,926,000 
nn CD Sat enlace 235,464,000 
ee coe ae 223,000,000 
Mational bemds. ......6 08sec 52,000,000 
cca cca cattovenkag 26,500,000 
Bank deposits .............. 22,700,000 
po Gee eee ee 15,000,000 
The rubber industry......... 15,000,000 
I 220 A i rrowee akee oe 10,800,000 
BO GUE eacivece cl icestick 9,000,000 
ee PE 5 obs oo os vie dS 8,100,000 
GEE 868 k5 hi ees 7,850,000 
Houses and personal property. 4,500,000 
ERS ee ee 4,000,000 
LS Sittin Gaede 2465 Res 3,150,000 
Wholesale stores ............ 2,700,000 
BE CUD ia ea'e ownssewades 1,680,000 
Professional outfits .......... 3,600,000 
Public institutions .......... 1,200,000 
Tramways and power plants. 760,000 
IN tr bie ds. wat wed cies 960,000 
SA PUG Daan eats a a cae 260,000 
REE Pe ee 600,000 


Small additions of a miscellaneous char- 
acter brought the total up to 1,057,770,000. 
American investments very largely exceed 
those of any other foreign country. The 
recent annual report of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, which has been building 
and operating railroads under a concession, 
shows that it has constructed 982 miles, 
out of 1506 projected. 

The railways have suffered much loss, by 
reason of the destruction of bridges and 
trestles by revolutionists. Mining and 
smelting companies have large claims for 
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damages, owing to attacks upon their prop- 
erty. In many instances it has been neces- 
sary to purchase safety from bandit revo- 
lutionists by considerable payments. Offi- 
cers of American companies have been 
seized and held for ransom. It can easily 


. be seen that the just claims of the indus- 


tries in which American capital is invested 
will amount to a large sum. 


Pursuit of Swindlers 

We have been saying for two or three 
years past that the honest bankers and 
brokers should seek to defend themselves 
and to protect the public by procuring the 
detection and prosecution of swindling pro- 
moters. We have pointed out that the work 
could be done at small cost. It has been 
undertaken by the Post Office Department, 
which has sent hundreds of the swindlers 
to jail; but the Department attacks and 
prosecutes only for a fraudulent use of 
the mails, and, while it deserves commenda- 
tion for what it has done, it has not been 
able to prevent the swindlers from robbing 
the American people of more than 
$100,000,000 in the last two years. 

It was the intention of the new Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association to establish a 
bureau which should pursue these thieves. 
The association’s plans have not been com- 
pleted. At present it is seeking to promote 
uniformity in state legislation suggested 
by the Kansas Blue Sky law. Bills pat- 
terned after the Kansas law have been in- 
troduced in thirty states. The association 
does not oppose legislation in this field, but 
would have it so framed that the opera- 
tions of honest investment bankers will 
not be unduly hampered by it. Machinery 
for attack upon the dishonest has not yet 
been perfected. 

There was formed last week in New 
York, however, an International Associa- 
tion of Brokers, whose principal object, the 
organizers say, is “to protect the public 
against swindlers who call themselves 
brokers and who prey upon the savings of 
the ignorant.” It intends to take up the 
work which the Post Office Department has 
been doing. We await with much interest 
the results of this good movement. The 
association, we presume, will employ de- 
tectives. 





